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WELCOME 


The Canadian Association for 
Adult Education is happy to an- 
the addition of 
members to its staff. 
Dr. Roby Kidd, the new Assist- 
ant Director of the C.A.A.E., has 
his M.A. from McGill University 
and has spent the last two years at 
Columbia University in New York 
where he received his Doctorate of 
Education last June. He has had 
experience in adult education both 
in Canada and the United States 
and has specialized in the use of 
educational films. Dr. Kidd has also 


had wide experience in social and 


nounce four 


new 


educational work. He was first 
Boys’ Work Secretary for the 
Y.M.C.A. in Montreal, then Pro- 


gramme Secretary; later he went to 
Ottawa Y.M.C.A. in charge of their 
adult education programme. During 
his time in Ottawa, Dr. Kidd served 
as Publications Secretary of the 
Canadian Citizenship Council, and 
during his two years at Columbia, 
served as Research Assistant to the 
American Association for Adult 
Education. 

Mr. Douglas Clark was born in 
1921 
received his primary and secondary 
education in Vancouver, B.C. He 


in Banffshire, Scotland, and 
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graduated in 1941 from the Univer- 
sity of British Columbia with first 
class honors in history. During 
1945-46, Mr. Clark was an Assist- 
ant Professor in the Department of 
History of the U.B.C. and was in 
charge of the cooperative educa- 
tional programme for the B.C. 
fishermen under Dr. Gordon Shrum 
in 1946-47. Mr. Clark will devote 
all his time to the Citizens’ Forum 
programme during the coming year. 

We are also happy to announce 
that, with the November issue of 
the magazine, Mrs. Harriet Rouil- 
lard will take up her new position 
as editor of Foop For THOUGHT. 
Formerly chairman of the Public 
Affairs Committee of the National 
Council Y.W.C.A., Mrs. Rouillard 
has been associated with a wide 
range of youth and adult education 
programmes in Canada and has had 
varied editorial experience. She is 
a graduate of Smith College and 
has lectured in English. 


Assisting Mrs. Rouillard will be 
Mrs. Joan Fairfield, a graduate in 
Séciology from the University of 
Toronto, and who has been con- 
nected various 


with community 


planning organizations. 


E. A. Corsetrt. 
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EDUCATION IN 
COMMUNITY PLANNING 


At the end of its first year of in- 
corporation, the Community Plan- 
ning of Canada has 
made definite progress toward its 
avowed objective “to foster public 
understanding of, and 
tion in, community planning in 
Canada”. (Foop For THOUGHT, 
October, 1946). Through the es- 
tablishment of member branches in 
some thirteen centers in Canada 
and the medium of the monthly 
publication, Layout for Living, 
there has been created a growing 
interest and belief in the feasibility 
of community 


Association 


participa- 


and neighborhood 
planning. Stress is laid throughout 
on the discovery of local problems 
and the graduai translation of plans 
into action. 





At the time of going to press, an 
announcement of CPAC’s National 
Conference on Community Plan- 
ning to be held in Montreal, 
October 2-4, is being circulated. 
Its object is “to pool the past year’s 
experience and to plan for the year 
ahead”. Subjects covered will be 
traffic efficiency, housing, play space 
planning, modern neighborhood 
planning, and United Kingdom 
planning movements. Speaking on 
the latter subject will be Mr. F. J. 
Osborn, Chairman of the Town 
and Country Planning Association 
of Great Britain. Other principal 
speakers will be Mr. Hugh Pome- 
roy, now in charge of planning 
Westchester County, N.Y., and 
formerly Executive Director of the 
National Association of Housing 
officials, and Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe, 
who will speak on the engineering 
aspects of planning. The confer- 
ence will formulate recommenda- 
tions for “effective patterns of local 
organization and action to build 
better communities.” 

Association officers stress that the 
Conference is to be primarily for 
the thinking man-on-the-street, al- 
though they expect that Canada’s 
planning experts will be on hand to 
“learn the layman’s needs and hopes 
for his community.” 

CPAC is performing a much 
needed job in Canada—that of co- 
ordinating under one organization 





a number of the various planning 
agencies. More than this, acting as 
an informational and directing body, 








it serves a valuable educational pur- 
pose in this field. The idea of plan- 
ning has too long been associated 
with expensive “face-lifting” opera- 
tions. Moreover, physical planning 
has been believed to be the province 
of experts only. But the experts can 
achieve little if there is not first a 
general awareness of the values of 
physical planning; and an active 
and knowledgeable participation by 
the community throughout the en- 
tire process of planning. The com- 
munity must first have access to 
educational material provided by 
such an organization as CPAC in 
order to assess its problems; it 
must then, with the help of the 
advisory body, make its plans a 
practical reality. In short, the social 
planners cannot afford to ignore the 
field of physical planning, and 
should be able to obtain all valuable 
information on the subject. 

CPAC encourages interest in 
community improvement; but lays 
down no laws of method. Conduct- 
ing what it calls “an experiment in 
democratic citizenship”, it hopes to 
see soon a widespread movement 
for community betterment. 

Those who wish copies of con- 
ference proceedings should write 
to: Mr. Allan H. Armstrong, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Community 
Planning Association of Canada, 56 
Lyon Street, Ottawa. 7. Fs 


NOW'S THE TIME 

THe hour has come! For two years 
the agenda of every meeting of the 
Editorial Board has included the 





item, “price of subscription”; Foop 
FOR THOUGHT has cost more to 
print than the price at which it was 
being sold. Common sense indicated 
that such a state of affairs could not 
go on indefinitely. Efforts to in- 
crease the number of subscribers 
have not succeeded in keeping pace 
with the rising costs of production. 
Finally, with deep regret the Edi- 
torial Board has decided to raise the 
price of Foop ror THoucutT. With 
their next breath both Board and 
staff pledge themselves to make 
every effort to keep the magazine an 
indispensable tool, worth every cent 
of the two hundred. 

The new price will be two dollars 
a year, twenty-five cents an indi- 
vidual copy, fifteen cents for bloc 
orders of fifty or more. Terms on 
larger orders may be arranged. 
However, there is still time to get 
Foop For THOovuGHT at the old price. 
The new subscription price will not 
go into effect until January 1948. 
Each reader of the magazine should 
do his friends a favor by calling 
to their attention the opportunity 
afforded by this period of grace. 


E. A. Corsett 





COVER PICTURE 


Here is a typical herd of sheep in the 
Kamloops, B.C. district. Western 
Canada flocks average from 50 to 100 
ewes, while in the East flocks are 
generally go to 50. There are about 
2,800,000 sheep in Canada with an 
annual wool yield of around 
19,000,000 pounds, a quarter only 
of her normal requirements. This is 
a National Film Board photo. 




















> A first-hand account of Mexico’s 
recent experiments in adult learning. 


Mexican Adults Crave Education 







By Renee Morin 


For six months, I travelled some 
9,000 miles in the Republic of Mexi- 
co and visited a good many insti- 
tutions of various kinds. I dis- 
covered, as well as “the primitive” 
and “the picturesque”, that the 
Mexican adult is now craving edu- 
cation. 

Adult Education is certainly the 
least standardized of all types of 
education. If its purpose is to take 
people as they are and give them 
a chance to improve their knowl- 
edge and their techniques, it should 
remain so. The Mexican Govern- 
ment and the educators seem to have 
realized this. 


Campaign for Education 

At present 45 percent of the Mex- 
ican population is illiterate. The 
both educators and 
Government are focussed, therefore, 
on that particular problem. Future 
plans call for increasing the number 
of schools and teachers, but in the 
meantime the Department of Edu- 
cation has introduced a campaign for 
the teaching of reading and writing 
to adults. This campaign, under way 
since 1945, is based on a law which 
requires that each literate citizen 
between 18 and 60 must teach read- 


efforts of 


ing and writing to at least one il- 
literate person between 6 and 40 
years of age. To make this possible, 
centres of “alfabetizacion” have 
been opened in cities and villages 
where adults are being taught at 
times compatible with their daily 
tasks. The Department of Education 
and the Department of Social Secur- 
ity co-operate in the implementation 
of this campaign. 


“Comedores Familiares”’ 


In the city of Mexico, there are 
several types of welfare agencies 
engaged in the alleviation of the 
extreme poverty of the greater part 
of the population. Of these, the 
“Comedores Familiares” is a par- 
ticularly interesting organization. 
This is a sort of public dining room 
for unemployed families in need of 
assistance. Wholesome meals are 
served there to the entire family, 
while some solution to their econo- 
mic problem is being worked out. 
In order to be eligible for these 
meals, the whole family must go to 
school! Children go to the regular 
ones (education is compulsory up 
to the sixth grade) and parents, to 
the centre of “alfabetizacion” which 
is usually in the same building as 








Mile. Morin 


the dining room. In these centres, 
mothers are given lessons in sewing, 
hygiene, nutrition and other prac- 
tical matters. This method of assis- 
tance, in addition to education, is 
practised on a large scale in Mexi- 
co. Mothers in maternity clinics are 
given examinations, treatment and 
personal advice, but they also attend 
classes on hygiene, child care, etc. 

Not yet accessible to all mothers 
or needy people in the Republic, 
these facilities are a new develop- 
life 
only a few centres are function- 


ment in Mexican and as yet 
ing. However, they represent a pat- 
tern that is gradually being formu- 
lated and applied. The results in re- 
ducing illiteracy and child mortality 
are already noticeable, while the ex- 
perience opens the way to a wider 
application of these principles. 





Education is Advertised 


Another educational method used 
in Mexico is publicity. Here we 
seem to take it for granted that 
everyone recognizes the importance 
of education and, given advantages, 
will take every opportunity to widen 
his knowledge. We take a little too 
much for granted! In Mexico edu- 
cation is advertised on as large a 
scale as any commercial product. 
The Department of Education has 
set up in every conspicuous spot,— 
particularly in the capital,—huge 
well-designed posters which tell of 
the benefits of education and invite 
all citizens to help the Government 
in its programme of redeeming the 
Mexican people through education. 
Space is reserved in magazines and 
newspapers to advertise not only 
schools or special courses, but also 
to remind the Mexicans that educa- 
tion is their salvation! 


Mexican Book Fairs 


Mexico sponsors book fairs peri- 
odically. I had the opportunity to 
see the fourth of its kind last sum- 
mer. It was a fantastic sight! In 
the centre of the large capital, sur- 
rounding the Monument to the Re- 
volution, the fair spread its rows 
of » book One 
sold only: books. Every night for 
weeks, 
could be seen roaming through the 
glittering lights, looking at books 
exhibited by the Department of Edu- 
cation, by publishers, and by govern- 
ments of other countries. 

Who visits the Book Fair? All 


stands. commodity 


Six crowds of Mexicans 














types of people. Workers wearing 
large “sombreros” are certainly not 
less numerous than middle class 
people or students. All books are 
sold with a 10 percent discount, and 
a good many are taken! 


Adult Education in the Rural Areas 

Perhaps the most interesting of 
all adult education projects are 
found in the rural areas. In some 
villages the school has become a 
sort of community centre; the De- 
partment of Education encourages 
this development in all villages and 
towns. For that purpose a very in- 
teresting system of regional normal 
schools for teachers has been set 
up. In these schools, rural teachers 
get special training in community 
work. There are also the “mission 
schools” for remote regions with no 
regular schools. These missions are 
composed of some five or seven 
teachers who are specialized in dif- 
ferent skills. These organize, in the 
hamlets they visit, sessions which 
last several weeks. They teach read- 
ing and writing in Spanish (about 
2,000,000 Indians - still 
know only their Indian idiom) and 


Mexican 


various skills for improving the liv- 
ing standards of the rural people. 
They concentrate particularly on 


developing the Community’s team 
spirit in organizing projects at 
which the whole village works to- 
gether. 

It is not possible to describe here, 
at length, the plans made by the 
Mexican Government to help the 
rural people. As this part of the 
population is composed of mestizos 
and pure blood Indians, the Govern- 
ment’s object is to integrate it with 
modern Mexican culture: its method 
is through education and the im- 
provement of economic status. 

There are no colour barriers or 
racial prejudices in Mexico. Rather, 
the old Indian cultures are looked 
upon with great admiration. While 
the general aim is to achieve assim- 
ilation, the Mexican people are 
proud of retaining characteristics 
from the two ethnic groups: the 
Spanish and the Indian. 





Renée Morin, born in Montreal, has 
been the Secretary of the ‘‘Société 
d'éducation des adultes du Québec’ 
since its foundation in 1944 and is 
active in promoting adult education 
in her province. Before going to 
Mexico, she was associated with the 
Information Division the CBC 


International Service. 


of 

















Joint Planning Commission promise 
rapid development in adult field. 


co Extensive plans for the new 





The Job Ahead in Adult 


Education 
By Roby Kidd 


TueE Detroit News headed a recent 
story: 


BERGMAN FILM TO BE 
COLOSSAL IN BIG WAY 


somehow adult education is lack- 
ing in the self-satisfaction which 
seems to be the very breath of 
Hollywood! This year, if what hap- 
pened at two national conferences 
can be accepted as an indication of 
the mood of the adult education 
movement, we are in for sober self- 
criticism, stock-taking, and a zeal 
for better workmanship. 

The critical note was most ap- 
parent at the conference of the 
American Association for Adult 
Education held in New York early 


in May. The Adult 


reported : 


Education 
“Self-criticism, 
which Alain Locke in his presi- 


Journal 


dential address described as being 
desirable and imperative in adult 
education today, was present in 
nearly all the discussions, formal 
and informal.” The summary ad- 
dress of the conference was not a 
summary at all. Rather, it was a 
bluntly recital of short- 


comings. The speaker decried the 


worded 


preoccupation with “techniques, 
methods and materials; a great 
concern over the development of 
leadership without any clear idea as 
to the direction 
should go”. 

Our own conference in Toronto 
was quite different. It is true that 
our goals were never defined with 
full clarity. But always, just below 
the surface, it was possible to sense 
a “fellow feeling”, to believe that 
here was a body of people whose 
organizations might differ in func- 
tion and character, but were headed 
for the same destination and wanted 
to go along together. 


in which leaders 


In spite of the fact that genuine 
progress has been made, self-critic- 
ism was still much more apparent 
than self-congratulation. This came 
out in several ways. 


Some Shortcomings 

Delegates were convinced that 
the present status of civil liberties 
in Canada is not a healthy one, and 
that the C.A.A.E. and all associated 
organizations have a direct respon- 
sibility in the matter. This view was 
frequently expressed in the Com- 














Mr. Kidd 


mission on Inter-cultural Relations 
in Canada. Efforts must be better 
planned, better articulated, better 
timed. But the most forcible expres- 
sion of this came from the sessions 
in which the future of the Joint 
Planning Commission was dis- 
cussed. 

It is quite apparent that the Joint 
Planning Commission is beginning 
to be something more than a dream, 
a vision, or a sum of good inten- 
tions. It has a history and certain 
accomplishments. All agreed that 
programme materials are already of 
better quality and have been more 
widely used because of the work it 
has Satisfaction was ex- 
pressed that, through joint plan- 
ning activities, a greater familiarity 
with the work of other organizations 


done. 


is becoming possible. Delegates 
were pleased that, through the 
generosity of an old friend, the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, 
the Joint Planning Commission has 
been provided with a modest budget 
and some staff. But they were abso- 
lutely insistent that the Commission 
should now begin to demonstrate 
whether the hopes and plans made 
for it can be achieved. “Get on with 
the job”, was the keynote—and the 
job as set out is a large one! 


Better Programme Materials 


Those conceived the 
idea of Joint Planning had certain 
objectives in mind: 


1. The Production of Better 
Quality Programme Materials 
—the resulting sharing of costs, 
and the design of materials for 
the use of all related organiza- 
tions, made possible by joint 
planning, will result in a better 
quality of material: e.g., a bet- 
ter pamphlet on youth employ- 
ment may be produced, if it is 
planned to be adaptable for use 
by all youth groups, and not 
just by one. Further gains 
would be the elimination of 
duplication, more careful re- 
search, and a saving both in 
time and cost. 

2. The Identification of “Un- 
met Needs’, and their Solution 
—through joint planning some 
of the “unmet needs” can be 
identified. Where gaps are dis- 
covered, the job of producing 
the materials to meet the need 
may be assigned to the organi- 
zation most capable of doing 
the job. 


Up till the present, the Joint 


who first 








Planning Commission has focussed 
all its attention on the planning of 
programme materials, print, radio, 
films, ete. of the first steps 
undertaken: the pro- 
gramme kit, “Materials for Adult 
Education Programmes’”’ 


Two 
have been 
, which was 
brought out through the collabora- 
tion of over twenty organizations, 
and the work of the Film Evaluation 
panels. At the conference, the Com- 
mission Civil Liberties 
that of existing 
materials and study guides on the 
subject of civil liberties be prepared 
and that the Joint Planning Com- 
mission study the need for addi- 
tional pamphlets. The 
International Re- 
sponsibilities requested a study of 
the best methods of using existing 
materials 


on asked 


a bibliography 


films and 


Commission on 


‘ 


‘in order to reach larger 
numbers of the Canadian people, 
notably those whose daily life seems, 
to themselves, to be remote from 
these matters”. It is thus quite evi- 
dent that the question of materials 
in the work of the Commission will 
be of 
importance. 


increasing, not lessening, 


New Fields for Joint Planning 


But there was a general convic- 
tion that joint planning should be 
extended to other fields. The Com- 
mission on Intercultural Relations 
called for a standing committee on 
“inter-group out- 
detail what such a 
do. The Com- 
on Labour, Management 

Community, 


relations” and 
lined in some 
committee might 
mission 


and _ the requested 


10 


prompt action in its field of interest. 

Implied, but not clearly stated in 
these discussions, is the idea that 
the Commission might give special 
attention to certain problems and 
subject-matter areas, initiate study 
and research, and plan materials. 
This would pave the way for action 
by associated bodies or perhaps the 
development of a specialized agency 
to give‘ leadership in specialized 
fields. The time may come when 
such a specialized agency as a bur- 
eau of intercultural affairs may be 
needed. 


Function 


The Joint Planning Commission 
members were very clear about their 
function “as primarily an advisory 
” rather than one 
that “sponsors and initiates pro- 
grammes”. They were just as clear 
about the implications of the word 
“joint.” It was agreed that provision 
should be made for regular and close 
consultation with the Société Cana- 
dienne d’Enseignement Postscolaire, 
and with the Recreation and Leisure 
Time Division of the 
Welfare Council. 


and planning body 


Canadian 


Recognition of Merit 

Commission members are inter- 
ested in a number of new activities. 
It was agreed that outstanding films, 
broadcasts and printed matter in the 
adult education field should be 
recognized through the presentation 
of annual awards, perhaps along 
lines similar to the 
General’s in 


Governor- 


awards literature. 








Recognition might also be given 


to achievements in group pro- 
The purpose of such 
recognition is, of course, to en- 
courage higher standards in adult 


education throughout Canada. 


grammes. 


Better Leadership 


Several delegates believed that 
the time has come to use the joint 
planning machinery for the initia- 
tion of professional leadership train- 
ing. This might be directed not only 
to university training for profes- 
sional workers, but also to courses 
board and 
committee members. This question 


for volunteer bodies, 
is to be explored in collaboration 
the Recreation 
Division of 


with and Leisure 
Time the Canadian 
Welfare Council. It was emphasized 
that only by joint action are we 
likely to achieve needed action on 
the part of the universities, or more 
the 


satisfactory training in local 


community. 


Standards of Work 


A more fundamental project was 
also suggested. Some Commission 
members felt that now is the time 
for the Joint Planning Commission 
to spend its energies in stock-taking, 
the setting of new goals and the 
establishment of standards of good 
practice in adult education. 

“The Commission recommends 
that a comprehensive study be 
made of adult education in 
Canada to determine where 
gaps or overlapping may be 
found and whether the methods 
and techniques which are being 





utilized are of good 

dard.... 

“. . .. Should encourage ex- 

perimentation and research in 

the field of adult education.” 
There was a frank recognition that 


standards for materials and methods 
need to be raised. It was pointed out 
that a great deal more is known 
about our field than is presently 
being put into practice. 


A Big Job 


It all adds up to a big job. As 
one member put it: “This is a five- 
year plan which we would like to 
see finished by Christmas!” But the 
discussion was practical; it was not 
a matter of working out imaginary 


stan- 


and colorful resolutions about enter- 
prises that might some day be un- 
dertaken. At no time was contact 
with reality lost. It was frankly 
acknowledged that results to date 
had not equalled all expectations. 
Some concern was expressed about 
the amount of time that Commission 
members were obliged to spend. 

All were in agreement that exist- 
ing services and channels of com- 
munication, Foop FOR 
TuouGnt, should be used to the 
maximum. It was decided that first 
attention must be given to the rather 
mundane but critical matters of 
function, membership, finance, and 
priority of work. 


such as 


(Continued on page 37) 





Roby Kidd, now Assistant-Director 
of the C.A.A.E.., ts also secretary and 
key man for the new Joint Planning 
Commission. 














i Two Ontario Counties solve 
their medical service problems. 





Medical Service Through 


Cooperation 
By Ethel Chapman 


We ALL know cases like this: John 
Brown, a farmer, comes down with 
a sickness. He has had warning at- 
tacks before, but has fought them 
off as best he could without con- 
sulting a doctor—he is afraid the 
doctor would prescribe an oper- 
ation, and he can’t afford that— 
not just yet. This time the trouble 
is serious; an operation must be 
done immediately, and with all his 
suffering and anxiety, Mr. Brown 
is worried about his bills; he doesn’t 
respond to treatment as he would 
if he had an easier mind. 

Other emergencies the Browns 
have tried to prepare for. They 
have taken insurance against fire 
and crop failure and death; but 
they never thought of insurance a- 
gainst sickness. It is true, they 
have lived in fear of the cost of a 
serious illness in the family. Under 
the present health plans in some 
provinces of Canada, the bills for 
one serious illness can—and over 
and over again they do—wipe out 
the entire savings of a life-time. 
Surely it is one of the cruelest and 
stupidest pieces of social planning 
ever tolerated by an intelligent 
people. 

Happily, some effort is being 


made to change things. In the 
province of Ontario, which can 
never be considered hasty in the 
way of social reform, the Credit 
Unions and the Federation of Agri- 
culture have been conscious of the 
need of some plan for prepaid medi- 
cal service. At one time the pro- 
vincial Federation of Agriculture 
appealed to the government for 
legislation enabling a municipality, 
on a majority vote of the people, to 
tax itself for health service. The 
Ontario Federation also stood back 
of the national Federation’s recom- 
mendations on health insurance to 
the Federal Government. Nothing 
much has resulted from these 
efforts, so now, in some localities 
the Federation is seeing what farm 
people can do for 
through co-operation. 

For some time back, the farm 
people of Simcoe and Dufferin 
counties, in their study groups and 
radio forums, had been making a 
study of health service plans and 
the most acceptable pattern they 
found was the one in operation in 
C.U.M.B.A. (Credit Unions Mutu- 
al Benefit Association). 

Simcoe county was the first to 
take action. Under the sponsorship 


themselves 











of the county Federation of Agri- 
culture a plan for co-operative 
health service was presented to the 
people. As a beginning the service 
was limited to hospitalization. A 
few months after Simcoe set up this 
co-operative health service a simi- 
lar plan was launched in Dufferin. 
When the Dufferin service was in- 
corporated it took the name ‘“‘Co- 
operative Medical Services” to 
avoid confusion with government 
public health services. 

The response of the people was 
most enthusiastic. Some local 
groups had already had experience 
in plans for hospital care; some had 
been skeptical when agents came to 
sell them these plans. But this co- 
operative venture was their own, 
directed by men and women-whose 
integrity and judgment were well 
known to them. Any profits left, 
after reserves to meet emergencies 
had been set aside, would stay in 
the county to be returned to the 
subscribers or converted into more 
And something that 
appealed strongly to those who 
had experience in other co-opera- 
tive undertakings was that once 
the people set out to work together 
for medical service for the com- 
munity there was no telling to what 
extent that service might be de- 
veloped. Then, of course, the study 
groups in Simcoe and the Farm 
Forums and Women’s Institutes in 
Dufferin were steadily carrying on 
educational work, letting more and 
more people know just how the 
plan would operate and what it 
would mean to them to be sub- 


service. 
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scribers. It takes a lot of such pro- 
motion to do a thorough job in any 
community enterprise. 

The experience of Dufferin in 
directing the plan through the first 
few months of operation may be of 
interest to other counties. The 
secretary of the board, Bill Mc- 
Carthy, has been in the movement 
from the beginning, going about 
the county showing National Film 
Board pictures at farm forums, en- 
couraging the people to study and 


attack their own problems. Mr. 
McCarthy says: 
“The decision of the Farm 


Forums and Women’s Institutes in 
Dufferin, to undertake co-operative 
medical services in the county, 
placed a heavy responsibility on the 
six men and six women elected as 
the first board of directors. 

“The number of applications for 
benefits in the early months would 
bear out the estimate that there 
are, in rural communities, many 
persons who have required hospital 
care for some time but for several 
reasons have not attended to it. 
At the end of June, 1946, the second 
month of business, the association 





Miss Chapman grew up on an 
Ontario farm, studied Home Eco- 
nomics at Macdonald Institute and 
spent a few years as field worker and 
Assistant Superintendent successively, 
of the Women’s Institute Branch, 
She is now editor of the ‘‘ Family at 
Home” of the Farmers’ 
Magazine. By way of extra-curricular 
activities she has written some fiction, 
and done rural organization work. 
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had paid hospital bills exceeding 
the total income for the two months. 
This was accounted for partly by a 
number of accident cases; partly 
because a few patients required the 
maximum period of hospitalization. 

“The membership during this 
time had grown from the original 
250 to 400. This growth was en- 
couraging, but the heavy drain for 
hospitalization was a matter of 
much concern to the directors. 
Many difficult decisions had to be 
made at the monthly meetings, the 
desire of the association to extend 
the benefits to meet all possible 
needs being tempered by the nec- 
cessity of maintaining a sound fi- 
nancial position. 
distances to 


Driving long 
board meetings, 
wrestling with financial statements 
none too cheerful, determined to 
master the administration of a 
novel kind of business, bringing to 
dificult problems the shrewd yet 
sympathetic judgment of farm 
people, knowing that the success 
of this little association was doubly 
important because of the growing 
respect of farm people for co- 
operative enterprise, adding this 
work to the exacting work of the 
farm and farm home, these men 
and women gave their time and 
energy without thought of remuner- 
ation in the period of organization. 

“At the end of the first six 
months they had the satisfaction of 
seeing the membership still increas- 
ing and the applications for benefits 
level off to a figure that promised 
the opportunity of establishing a 
satisfactory reserve. At the New 








Year the membership had passed 
the 600 mark; $2000 in hospital 
bills had been paid, and the margin 
for that very necessary reserve 
continued to grow. And back to 
the members of the board came 
many expressions of appreciation 
of the service provided.” 

“One of the first members to bene- 
fit,” Mr. McCarthy told us, “‘was a 
popular farmer who, with practi- 
cally every one of his neighbours, 
enrolled in one of the first Forum 
groups to join the association. 
Within a week he suffered a serious 
accident while seeding. Lying in 
hospital he had considerable satis- 
factioninhearingthathisneighbours 
had made a good old fashioned bee 
to put in his crop, while the new 
fashioned bee was helping to pay 
his hospital bill. 

“*A tale is told, a true one, of an 
insurance agent who called on a 
member to sell hospitalization pro- 
tection but ended by asking that 
he be allowed to join a Farm Forum 
group so that he could enroll in 
Dufferin Co-operative Medical 
Services.” 

We have already mentioned that 
these county co-operative medical 
services were patterned after the 
C.U.M.B.A. plan. Mr. A. C. 
Savage, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Ontario Co-operative Union, has 
been active in the promotion of 
C.U.M.B.A. hospitalization plans 
in urban communities and out of 
this experience he is giving very 
helpful counsel and direction to 
rural organizations. 


“The guiding factors in co- 

































Cooperative Medical 
Service provides ma- 
ternity benefits for 
12 days’ hospital- 


ization. 


operative medical services,” says 
Mr. Savage, “are pre-payment, 
preventive treatment, group prac- 
tice and consumer ownership and 
control. Pre-payment—that is, the 
member paying the annual fee at 
the beginning of the year, does 
away with the expense of frequent 


The misfortune of accident or 
illness can be relieved of some 
of its worry by a pre-paid 
hospital bill. This man has 
evidently just received his 
cheque from Cooperative Med- 
ical services. 





collections. Preventive treatment 
includes a plan for a free annual 
medical examination. And the fact 
that the people themselves own and 
control the service means that they 
can improve or expand it as they 
wish.” 

It is a matter of great satisfaction 











to Mr. Savage that Co-operative 
Medical Services are now in oper- 
ation in York county and Went- 
worth as well as Simcoe and Duffer- 
in, and that at least eight other 
counties are studying the plan. Just 
recently the county groups met in 
conference and set up a provisional 
provincial federation. Having this 
broader organization will give fi- 
nancial security; that is, in the 
event of any serious emergency in 
one county, the others could come 
to the rescue. However, no such 
is anticipated; each 
county unit is set up on a sound 
financial basis with reserves to take 
care of any probable need. 
“Co-operative medical services,” 
Mr. Savage explains, “may spring 


emergency is 


from any interested group—Farm 
Forum, Women’s Institute, Feder- 
ation of Agriculture, Co-operative, 
Credit Union or church organi- 
zation. To get a good cross-section 
of the people, those who may not 
need the service as well as those 
who will, it is required that not less 
than ten people of the participating 
group or forty per cent, whichever 
is the greater, must become mem- 
bers of the plan.” 

Mr. Savage is emphatic on the 
point that the setting up of co- 
operative medical services should 


be preceded by a careful study of 


the principles of co-operation and 
of how the plan should be organized 
and operated. The people inter- 
ested should also study competitive 
plans, to discover for themselves 





the weaknesses and the good points 
involved. 

In its first year or so of operation, 
the co-operative should restrict it- 
self to hospital service only, Mr. 
Savage advises, but already C.U. 
M.B.A. has gone into the field of 
surgical fees. At a cost of little 
more than $2 a month the Surgical 
Benefits Plan provides for payment 
to the family doctor or to a surgeon 
recommended by him, the pro- 
fessional fees for surgery that may 
be needed by the member, his wife, 
or his children under 16. 

Just one thing seemed to be lack- 
ing to provide a complete medical 
service through co-operation. We 
asked: “Suppose a patient doesn’t 
need hospitalization or surgical 
treatment but does need the at- 
tention of a doctor—has any 
consideration been given to him?” 

“Medical benefits by payment 
of doctors’ bills are also planned,” 
Mr. Savage assured us. “Details 
have not yet been worked out. And 
remember, too, that we are plan- 
ning to provide an annual physical 
examination for the members of 
Co-operative Medical Service. If 
we can keep the members well,” he 
smiled, “we will reduce the outlay 
for hospitalization and surgery.” 

In points like these plans for the 
future we see the unlimited possi- 
bilities of a medical service owned 
and operated by the people. They 
can make it as complete and as 
good as they want it to be. 














BRIEF NEWS 


CHINA 

Cuina’s illiteracy rate stands to- 
day at 65%. The fact that this has 
been reduced from 85% in 24 years 
is to a good extent due to James 
Yang Ch’u Yen and his Mass Edu- 
cation Movement. 


This movement began in Peking 
where Yen gathered together a 
group who travelled from village to 
village setting up “people’s schools.” 
Through these, people learned both 
to read and to improve their eco- 
nomic status through better agri- 
cultural methods. 

1940, of the 
National College for Rural Recon- 
struction near Chungking, Mr. Yen 
was recently in the States looking 


President, since 


1 


for funds to provide books 


and a 
of t 

schools. Author of a simpli- 
| Chinese, reduced to about 1,000 
rs, 


people’s press for graduates he 


Ty ople’s 


characte 


he wants to print cheap 
oks in Basic Chinese. He hopes, 

‘ 4 lac ‘hina’ I 
luce ¢ nas i- 


. , to re 
literacy rate to 10%. 


UNION SUMMER SCHOOL CAMP 
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in workers’ edu- 


cation in Canada was last summer’s 


camp for trade unionists held at the 
Y” camp, Lake Couchiching, On- 

from July 26—August 9. 

1 by five affiliated unions of 
he Canadian Congress of Labour, 
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registrations exceeded 180, mainly 
from Ontario and Quebec. 

With the educational programme 
divided between lectures on general 
topics, such as “Labour History and 
Legislation,” and workshops con- 
ducted along practical lines as, 
“How to Conduct Union Meet- 
ings’, the stage was set for a valu- 
able experiment in 
method. 


educational 


Evaluation at the end of the ses- 
sion revealed a preference for the 
workshop technique. Instructors 
included staff of the CCL, officials 
from American unions, and non- 
trade unionists. 

On the program also were visiting 
speakers in the evenings, showing 
of films, and a variety of sports. 

An important technique used was 
the recording of morning, and most 
of the evening addresses. A perman- 
ent record is thereby available for 
use of local unions and organizations 
interested in workers’ education. 


4 
ro 


similar camp for 1948 is pla 


ned. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Classes sponsored and adminis- 
tered by the Department of Exten- 
sion under the Direction « Dr. 
Gordon Shrum, proved of wide 
interest at this year’s University of 
British Columbia Summer School. 
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The Summer School of the 
Theatre, headed by Miss Dorothy 
Somerset, attracted 82 men and 
women of assorted ages—from high 
school students to housewives. 


Forty persons enrolled for a 
special course on Radio Script 
Writing under Lister Sinclair, 


Canadian poet and radio dramatist 
who graduated from U.B.C. several 
years ago. This was a course in 
which final results were deliberately 
not assessed, since its aim was to 
teach adults how they could learn 
to write for radio, rather than label 
them “Passed” as scriptwriters. 
Painting for Pleasure and Art 
Photography classes combined with 
Dr. Ida Halpern’s class in Music 
in Historical Perspective to put on 
a four-night salon of their work. 
Also of interest was an innova- 
tion, the Casa Espanola, which was 
organized by the Department of 
Spanish. Students lived in an en- 
tirely Latin atmosphere at Acadia 
Camp, while studying their regular 
courses the language and 
Spanish-American literature. 


in in 

One further course, sponsored by 
the University, is of particular in- 
to adult educationists; this 
was the Workshop for International 


terest 


Relations, now in its third summer. 
This year, members recommended 
that high school students be given 
a better opportunity to learn more 
about international government 
through the addition of material on 
the role of the United Nations in 


the regular Social Studies courses. 
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WOMEN'S INSTITUTES 50th 
ANNIVERSARY 


In celebration of the 50th Anni- 
versary of the Women’s Insti- 
tutes, 12,000 women assembled at 
the Ontario Agricultural College, 
Guelph, Ontario, on last June 18th. 
Present were representatives from 
all parts of the Dominion, and 
visitors from the United States, 
Great Britain and New Zealand. 

A series of pageants depicted the 
50 years’ history of the Institutes. 
From the founding of the first 
Women’s Institute in 1897, the 
movement extended throughout all 
of Canada, (Federated Women’s 
Institutes of Canada), and finally 
spread to Europe and Asia with the 
resulting establishment of the As- 
sociated Country Women of the 
World. Today it the 
most widespread single women’s 
organization in the world. 


represents 


The aims and activities of the 
Women’s Institute throughout their 
existence were also demonstrated, 
i.e. scientific education in home- 
making, adequate health and recrea- 
tional services in rural areas, war, 
famine and flood relief, and home 
and community improvement. 

The Institute announced for its 
main objectives for the coming two 
years: 


1. A Campaign for Education in 
Citizenship. 
2. Home Improvement. 


3. Rural Development with the 
accent on Youth. 

New Executive members 

elected as follows: 


were 

















President—Mrs. A. C. McMillan, 
P.E.I. 
First Vice-President—Mrs. E. E. 
Morton, Alberta. 
Second Vice-President—Mrs. E. 
M. Crowe, Nova Scotia. 
Secretary-Treasurer — Mrs. W. 
B. Leatherdale, Ontario. 
Publicity Dtrector—Mrs. A. E. 
Abercrombie, Quebec. 
Federated Women’s Institutes in 
Canada will hold its next biennial 
meeting in Saskatoon in 1949, 


QUEBEC WOMEN'S INSTITUTES 
LIBRARY WORK 


As one phase of the work of the 
Women’s Institute in planning for 
community betterment, that organi- 
zation has always taken an active 
interest in promoting libraries in 
rural districts. Those already estab- 
lished are assisted with donations 
of money and books, while the more 
isolated sections avail themselves 
of the McGill Travelling Libraries 
and the gift books from the Insti- 
tutes in England, now housed at the 
office of the Quebec Women’s In- 
stitutes at Macdonald College. Two 
branches of the Q.W.I., however, 
have assumed full responsibilty and 
have done notable work in forming 
libraries to serve their communities. 

At Wakefield, in Gatineau Coun- 
ty, the nucleus of a library was 
formed two 


years 


by former pastors 
ago. When funds 
proved inadequate to carry on, the 
Women’s Institute took it over. 
They now have an excellent col- 


lection of books and free space has 


several 
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been given them in the Wakefield 
Continuation School. The members 
each take a month in turn acting as 
librarian. 

The other library is at Scotstown 
in Compton County. This is also 
housed in the High School and one 
of the members volunteers her ser- 
vices as librarian. In both instances 
these libraries are financed entirely 
by the Women’s Institute, with an 
occasional donation of books by in- 
terested friends. Similarly both 
make use of travelling libraries to 
bring fresh reading material to the 
public. 


FILMS PROMOTE FACTORY SAFETY 

A large-scale educational cam- 
paign to reduce factory hazards has 
been launched by the Dominion De- 
partment of Labour, using its new 
series of industrial safety films en- 
titled Accidents Don’t Happen, pro- 
duced by the National Film Board. 

Three of the films in this series 
deal specifically with avoiding in- 
jury from machinery, falls, and in- 
correct handling methods, while 
the other demonstrates the work of 
a factory safety committee. Pre- 
views have been held for employers 
in manufacturing centres across 
Canada; showings for workers are 
now being given on company tine 
by factories in all provinces. 

If a good supply of material on 
proper nutrition, industrial hygiene, 
and safety can be maintained, 
factory film showings should prove 
a major educational force among in- 
dustrial workers. 











Farm Forum Grows Up 


By Ruth I. 


$1x years ago last January, a new 
baby was born in the Adult Educa- 
tion family. This baby was christ- 
ened, “Farm Radio Forum.” What 
distinguished it from the older mem- 
bers of the Adult Education family 
in Canada were these features: 

It combined the use of three 

tools—radio broadcast, printed 


study material and group dis- 
cussion. 


It provided for two-way com- 
munication between the study 
groups and the programme 
headquarters. First of all the 
broadcast and the printed study 
material went out to the 
groups. Then the groups re- 
ported their ideas and conclu- 
sions—“Forum Findings’—to 
the Farm Forum Office. To 
make the circle complete, the 
Provincial secretaries reported 
back to the Forums a summary 
of their findings of each week. 
This adult education baby crept 
before it walked—as all normal 
babies should. When Farm Forum 
first went on the air, in January, 
1941, it was on an Eastern network 
only. But in the fall of the same 
year it became nation-wide. 
According to an article by Neil 
Morrison in Foop For THouGHT, 
of June, 1941, between 375 and 400 
groups registered in Farm Radio 
Forum that first season. Last year, 
in the 1946-47 season, this number 


McKenzie 


rose to 1,226 groups and repre- 
sented some 19,000 farm people in 
Canada, as compared with 5,000 
people the first season. 

These figures show that while 
the Farm Forum baby has grown 
steadily, it has not yet grown very 
big. Fortunately, size is not every- 
thing, and the Farm Forum young- 
ster has matured in many ways. He 
has, for one thing, shown himself 
capable of action. Hundreds of 
community projects have resulted 
from Farm Forum action. Last year 
84 different kinds of projects de- 
veloped, ranging from the painting 
of local mail-boxes to the organiza- 
tion of county-wide co-operative 
medical services. 

Another sign of maturity is self- 
government. Three of the provinces 
now have Provincial Farm Forum 
Committees with direct representa- 
tion from the Forums. The other 
provinces will probably follow suit. 
On the national level plans are 
being developed for direct represen- 
tation from the Forums on the 
policy-making National Board. 

A third indication of growth is in 
the choice of discussion topics. In 
the first season the topics were 
chosen by the people responsible 
for programme production. Now, 
each season’s programme is based 




















largely on the topics chosen by the 
Forums themselves. The groups in- 
dicate their choice in replies to a 
questionnaire sent out by the Na- 
tional Office each spring. A tenta- 
tive programme is then drawn up 
on the basis of the topics most in 
demand. This programme is then 
submitted to the National Farm 
Forum conference held in May or 
June each year. After a thorough 
discussion at the Conference, the 
final outline is drafted by the C.B.C. 
in consultation with the National 
Board and the Forum staff. 


It was in this way that the pro- 
gramme for the 1947-48 season took 
shape. A strong desire was ex- 
pressed by the Forums to get at the 
root of the cause for the continual 
migration of people from the farm 
to the city. Why do the boys and 
girls leave the farm? How can farm 
life be made attractive to women? 
Other subjects of outstanding in- 
terest to the Forums proved to be: 
rural health, marketing, farm in- 
come, mechanization of agriculture, 
soil conservation and immigration. 


NATIONAL FARM RADIO FORUM; TOPICS,*1947-1948 


Series I 
November 


3—Youth on the Farm 


November 10—The Farmer Takes a Wife 
November 17—A Farm Organization for Everyone 
November 24—What the Forums Say 


Series II 
December 
December 


1—What’s New in Health 
8—The Teacher in the Community 


December 15—Organizing for Community Action 
December 22—What the Forums Say 


Series III 


January 5—Marketing by Co-op 


January 
January 


12—The World is Our Market 
19—Do We Need a National Marketing Act? 


January 26—What the Forums Say 


Series IV 


February 2—Is Farm Income Used Efficiently? 


February 


9—What Price Shall We Ask? 


February 16—Are Farmers Businessmen? 
February 23—What the Forums Say 


Series V 
March 


1—What the Machine Has Done to Us 


March 8&—Do We Farm the Soil—Or Mine It? 
March 15—Do We Want More Immigration? 
March 22—What the Forums Say 
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> The Canadian Chamber of Commerce Sponsors a 
new and interesting programme in adult education. 


Business Men Take Up Adult 
Education | 
By W. J. Sheridan 


THE Canadian Chamber of Com- 
merce is a national federation of 
more than 430 Boards of Trade 
and Chambers of Commerce from 
Victoria, B.C., to Glace Bay, N.S. 
The local Boards of Trade and 
Chambers of Commerce (the terms 
are synonymous) are _ voluntary 
organizations of the forward-look- 
ing citizens of a community created 
for the purpose of promoting the 
civic, commercial, industrial and 
agricultural progress of the com- 
munity. 
Citizenship 

In its objective of assisting the 
local organization in attaining the 
purposes for which it was formed, 
one of the Chamber’s primary func- 
tions is adult education. It proceeds 
on the theory that no group of citi- 
zens can promote the progress of 
the community in which they live 
unless they have an understanding 
and appreciation of good citizenship 
and a knowledge of the means 
which must be employed to improve 
conditions in, their own city, town 
or village. Good citizenship, demon- 
strated through voluntary service in 
the local Board or Chamber, is the 


hall-mark of the Board or Chamber 
member. Throughout the year, field 
service representatives of the Cana- 
dian Chamber and staff members 
from other departments, visit the 
local community organizations to 
encourage them in their work. They 
place before these organizations 
new and improved techniques of 
operation and assist them in their 
task of enabling members of a 
community to work out their own 
problems at the community level. 


National Affairs Committees 
At the 17th Annual Meeting of 
the Canadian Chamber of Com- 
merce held in Winnipeg in October, 
1946, President C. Gordon Cock- 
shutt called upon member Boards 
and Chambers to establish within 
their organizations National Affairs 
Committees. The aims of these 
Committees are three in number :— 
1. To bring a better understanding and 
appreciation of national problems to 
the membership of the Committee 
and to the membership of the Board 
or Chamber as a whole, 
2. To develop a more informed public 


opinion with regard to these prob- 
lems, 
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3. To see that Government has the 
opinions and desires of business and 
commumity clearly and 
before st. 


constantly 


For An Informed Electorate 

The Canadian Chamber of Com- 
merce realizes that we are living 
to-day in a highly complex society 
and that the far-reaching effects of 
Government upon the lives of each 
and every one of us should be a 
matter for very serious considera- 
tion. Essentially, the problem which 
confronts the Board or Chamber is 
that of educating the citizens of the 
community toward the development 
of an informed and interested elec- 
all of 
All we 





torate. In a democracy we 


us—are the Government. 


Board and Chamber Secretaries at Hamilton 
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need to do to get better govern- 
ment is to know what we want and 
then let our representatives at Ot- 
tawa know that we want it. If we 
the people fail to take sufficient in- 
terest in what is going on, then a 
small group may control govern- 
ment and the country. 

Since the appeal made at the last 


Annual Meeting, some 100 Na- 
tional Affairs Committees have 
been established in all nine prov- 


inces. Aiming at the objectives out- 
lined above, members of these com- 
mittees are studying national prob- 
lems in the light of local conditions. 
It must be emphasized here that 


these committees are not political- 
action committees. The Chamber of 
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Commerce movement in Canada is 
strictly non-partisan. It is not con- 
cerned with the election of people 
to office, but it is concerned with the 
practical problem of interesting peo- 
ple in the national problems which 
affect each and every individual. It 
is felt that Canadian citizens owe 
it to their legislators to acquaint 
them with their thinking on matters 
of national interest in order that 
they can intelligently interpret the 
will of the majority. Democracy 


cannot survive if only a_ small 
minority are sufficiently vocal to be 


Hill. A Na- 


tional Affairs Committee provides 


heard on Parliament 


the medium for a Board or Cham- 
ber, and a community, to present 


its point of view to Government. 


Educational Publications 

As a first step in educating the 
members of a community, the Cana- 
dian Chamber of Commerce pub- 
lished a entitled 
Know Your This 
1 


which tells something about 


28-page booklet 

Government. 

bookle a 

Canada’s governmental machinery, 

suggests how the citizen can help 
1 


more etncen 


t W tly. It was 
buted in the faith that democ- 
s the best system of govern- 
ment yet devised. This publication 
was made available to all members 
of B Is « | le and Chambers 
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through Boards of Trade, Chambers 
of Commerce and high schools. 
In order to provide necessary 


study material for the National 
Affairs Committees which have 
been formed, regular National 


Affairs Releases on problems of 
national import are forwarded from 
National Headquarters. This ser- 
vice includes a summary of do- 
minion legislation and the progress 
of bills through the Commons and 
the Senate. 

Apart altogether from the repre- 
sentations made by local organiza- 
tions to municipal, provincial and 


federal governments, there are 
gathered together, from time to 


time, the views of all local 
and 


3oards 
Chambers on some specific 
question. These unified views are 
presented by the Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce to the federal govern- 
ment at Ottawa with the backing of 
more than 75,000 members of the 
local Boards and Chambers. 
Training of Secretaries 

One of the most interesting de- 
field of adult 


velopments in the 


education was the inauguration this 


year of the Canadian Institute for 
Board and Chamber 


A one-week’s 


Secretaries. 


summer course was 


held at McMaster Universi 
Sinton, tien Adaue Wie te 
16th The purpos ) he Tnetithy 
was to p le traini1 ww tg Se 
taries of Boards of Trade 
Chambers of Commerce from all 
parts \ la I effic 
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tions. Schools or Institutes of this 
sort have been operated in the 
United States for some years but 
never before had it been tried in 
Canada. Lecturers for the course, 
which was attended by 46 Secre- 
taries from 39 organizations in six 
provinces, were drawn largely from 
the staff of the Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce and from some of the 
more 


experienced Secretaries of 


local Boards and Chambers. 


Activities in Radio 

The field of radio has not been 
neglected in Canadian Cham- 
ber’s educational programme. Dur- 
ing the Fall and Winter seasons 
some 30 member Boards and Cham- 
bers ten 15- 
minute dramatized broadcasts deal- 


the 


carried a series of 
ing with the attitude of business and 
the community to problems of na- 
tional the 
Canadian Chamber also participated 


interest. Directors of 


in the “Citizens’ Forums” broad- 
sts. At the present time the 
C.B.C. is running a series of weekly 
broadcasts entitled “Labour and 
Business Take Stock” which were 
ed in consultation with th 
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For the past three years, in the 
capacity of Manager of the Economic 
Development Department of the 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce, 
Mr. Sheridan has been active in 
developing an adult education pro- 
gramme. A graduate of Loyola 
College, Montreal, he has had 
executive positions with the Montreal 
Board of Trade, and with the 
Canadian Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. 











paigning which is carried on at elec- 
tion time, whether municipal, pro- 
vincial or federal, to “get-out-the- 
vote”. Purely non-partisan in char- 
acter, this is designed to stimulate 
interest in the average Canadian to 
exercise his franchise on every 
opportunity. Prior to the last federal 
election, a vigorous campaign was 
conducted on the national level by 
means of press, radio, platform and 
motion pictures, with heartening 
results. 


The tremendous growth and the 


vitality of the Chamber of Com- 
merce movement in Canada which 
has made it possible the ( - 
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luct a Canadian Inst1 r Secre- 
t s and to carry on an educa 
nal programme through local 
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LEADERSHIP GUIDANCE 


GROUP DEVELOPMENT 

AN interesting experiment in Group 
Development and Leadership Skills 
was the conference sponsored by 
The Research Centre for Group Dy- 
namics, and held at Bethel, Maine, 
from June 15-July 4th. The purpose 
of the conference was to determine 
conditions under which a number 
of individuals can become an effec- 
tive group, and to discover the kinds 
of skills needed by leaders in “the 
process of stimulating change in the 
performance, attitudes, or under- 
standings of an individual, group, 
organization, or community.” 

The core of the program consisted 
of the five basic skill training groups 
into which the delegates were ar- 
to ensure 
ach. To practise 
method, with method also as subject 


bitrarily assigned di- 


versity within 
matter, presented difficulties, but by 
this technique it was possible for an 
assortment of not very congenial or 
co-operative people to grow with 
complete self-consciousness into a 
coherent and self-disciplined group. 
The discovery that self-conscious- 
ness about method can be comfort- 
able 
that sound methods of group de- 
liberation, practical and thoroughly 
democratic, might become widely 
accepted and even habitual. On the 
other hand it was recognized that 
many of the techniques studied are 


and helpful, suggests a hope 
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capable of abuse and an attempt 
was made to define some simple 
warning signs which would be use- 
ful to group leaders. 

Those who want an interpreta- 
tion of the principles on which this 
experiment in group development 
was based, or information on next 
year’s plans, should write to: Mr. 
Leland P. Bradford, National Edu- 
cational Association, 1201-16th St., 
S.W., Washington, D.C. 


—Mary NEEDLER. 


COMMUN:TY EDUCATICN 

Tue National Institute of Social 
Relations is staffed by a group of 
men, and one woman, who were in- 
volved in the United States Army’s 
Orientation Program, and became 
so convinced of the value of the dis- 
cussion group technique as a tool 
for democracy that they are devot- 
ing themselves to promoting its use 
at the community level. During the 
past year the Institute has engaged 
in experimental demonstrations of 
community education in six widely 
separated and differing communi- 
ties in the United States. Last sum- 
mer, from May 26 to May 30, the 
NISR held a Training Conference 
on Community Education in Wash- 
ington, D.C. The underlying pur- 
pose of this Conference, was to 
make themselves and their enter- 
prise known to a larger group, to 














Mrs. Rouillard (second from left) participates in a broadcast with other delegates 





at the conference in Washington 


promote the use of their discussion 
the Talk It ¢ 
and, in general, to win converts to 


guides, ver series, 
the cause of community education 
by the discussion group method. 


The content of the course could be 
two 


main headings: (a) theoretical or 
philosophical 


roughly summarized under 
the 
community and the individual’s re- 


discussions on 
lation thereto and (b) techniques 
for community education, especially 
the discussion group, but including 
also films, radio, conferences, print- 
ed materials, etc. 

The theoretical discussions dealt 
with such topics as: What is a com- 
munity? What is a good commun- 
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ity? What is the relation of the in- 
dividual to his community? What 
should be the relation of community 
education to action? Where can we 
find leadership in a community? 
How can we train leaders? Rough- 
ly defined, a community is a group 
of people in a geographical area 
(frequently a political division) 
who have common interests (actual 
or potential). A mature community 
bases its stability on acceptance of 
change and feels competent to di- 
rect and control the change. Man, 
a social animal, needs to feel part 
of a group or community and is 
helped or hindered in his develop- 
ment by his group experience. The 
small group discussion is the exper- 
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ience in which the individual can 
develop most healthily. 

Although the emphasis through- 
out was on the community as it 
affects the individual, the point was 
well made, that the individual 
also subjected to innumerable in- 
fluences from outside the commun- 
ity such as radio, press, magazines, 
movies, and these must be taken 
into account in any consideration of 
the individual as citizen. 

Much of the material in the prac- 
tical sessions on how to lead dis- 
cussion groups, etc., has already 
been printed Talk It 


is 


in Over. 


—— a 


Sometimes it seemed that the lead- 
ers were trying to make something 
exotic of plain common sense; on 
the other hand there is real value 
in developing a set of rules and 
helps to guide the inexperienced, 
and to dispel the illusion that one 
must be an authority on a subject 
to lead a discussion on it. The con- 
ference was attended by people of 
a wide variety of experience in adult 
education representing many or- 
ganizations. To be one of them for 
five days was a highly stimulating 
experience. 
—Harriet ROUILLARD. 





£25,000 FOR ADULT EDUCATION 


The Adult Education Act passed in the spring of 1947, by the Parliament 
of the State of Victoria, Australia, set up a Council of Adult Education with 


the following powers: 


(a) Advisory—the giving of advice to the Minister of Public Instruction 
on general adult education policy, and reporting of new 
techniques and developments which should be adopted. 

(b) Active Functions—the actual planning and supervising of the develop- 
ment of adult education, and the giving of assistance to 
other bodies engaged in that field. 

By the Act, the Council is responsible to the Minister of Public Instruction, 
but through the method of nomination and appointment set down, is com- 
pletely free from political dominance. 

Financial provisions for the Council’s work include a statutory appropria- 
tion of £25,000 per annum, power to levy and collect such fees as it may 
decide upon, and full power to allocate money raised through an Adult 


Education Fund. 
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> How one Art Gallery fosters 
appreciation and practice of art. 


London’s Art Gallery 


By Clare Bice 


A local or regional art gallery 
should have two functions. First, 
it should encourage and nourish 
creative arts and crafts in that re- 
gion. And it should present exhibi- 
tions which will relate this regional 
work to the main stream of art and 
which provide enjoyment and a gen- 
eral background for the appreci- 
ation of all expressions of art. 

As the size of the city increases, 
the second of these functions will 
probably increase in importance, but 
just now London is a growing pro- 
vincial city of 90,000 and the adult 
programme of its Art Gallery and 
Museum is based fairly evenly on 
the two ideas. 


Participation in Creative Art 


For those who feel an urge to 
paint or model or weave, the Art 
Gallery does its best to encourage 
active participation. Since it is part 
of the London Public Library and 
Art Museum, many good books on 
these subjects are within easy reach, 
and book displays are especially ar- 
ranged to accompany current exhi- 
bitions in the gallery. 

Following the Gallery’s classes 
for children and the ’teen age sketch 
club, a Senior Club has been estab- 
lished for adults. This group meets 





once each week in the galleries, and 
ventures out-of-doors on week-ends 
in good weather. 

Paralleling the Sketch Club, the 
Gallery should sponsor craft groups 
and provide club facilities for as- 
sociated arts such as modelling and 
print-making, but though these are 
planned, lack of space and staff have 
made them impractical until now. 
There are, however, art and craft 
classes elsewhere in the city, and 
the Art Gallery arranges exhibi- 
tions and demonstrations to stimu- 
late this creative work in the com- 
munity. 

Sometimes these demonstrations 
are undertaken by capable local ar- 
tists and craftsmen. At other times 
a series is arranged bringing pro- 
minent Canadian painters and 
craftsmen to the city. 

Direct encouragement for the ar- 
tist is also given in opportunities for 
presenting his work to the public. 
The year’s exhibition programme is 
generously sprinkled with two- and 
three-man shows by district artists ; 
with Sketch Club exhibits; and with 
the annual Western Ontario Exhi- 
bition, which each Spring invites 
entries from the larger number of 
amateur and professional artists 
listed in a register of Western On- 
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Clare Bice, A.R.C.A., O.S.A., has 
done considerable painting of portraits 
and landscapes, as well as the illus- 
trating of a number of books. Appoin- 
ted Curator of the Art Gallery and 
Museum in London in 1940, he now 
continues in that position after four 
years’ service overseas. 











tario artists maintained by the Gal- 
lery. This annual regional exhibition 
has done much to stimulate creative 
painting in the area bounded by 
Lake Erie, Lake Huron, and Geor- 
gian Bay. 
Saturday morning Children’s 
Classes are more than a project for 
developing the creative faculties of 
children. They also are designed as 
a workshop for children’s art 
teachers. The instructors are drawn 
from city and suburban teaching 
staffs and provision is made for 
visiting observer-assistants at each 
class. For these instructors the pro- 
ject is both an extra-classroom op- 
portunity to experiment with new 
art teaching methods, and a clear- 
ing house of ideas which are ex- 
tremely useful in classrom teaching. 
So much for the active side of the 


Gallery’s activities. 


Fostering of Art Appreciation 

The monthly exhibitions are 
chosen to appeal to a variety of 
interests covering a broad field of 
Canadian and foreign arts and 
crafts. Supplementary museum ex- 
hibits presented in the display cases 
are designed to present an idea or 





theme, rather than merely a col- 
lection of interesting objects. Here 
again, local crafts and hobbies are 
included—fine bookbinding, puppet- 
making, modelling and collecting. 

Gallery talks on opening nights 
and at intervals throughout the ex- 
hibitions enlarge the general ap- 
preciation and understanding of the 
exhibits. Groups from city churches 
and clubs are encouraged to spend 
an evening in the building—an even- 
ing which usually ends with a film 
and a social half hour in the art gal- 
lery. 

Music in the gallery and tea on 
numerous occasions help to make 
the unaccustomed layman lose his 
awkward feeling and enjoy a visit 
to the art museum. Besides the in- 
cidental music which is played daily 
in the gallery, informal concerts of 
recorded music, chamber music, or 
choral groups, are sometimes ar- 
ranged. For more ambitious con- 
certs or film showings the audi- 
torium is used. 

One of the most interesting devel- 
opments of the Art Gallery pro- 
gramme is the Lending Library of 
Canadian Art. This collection, es- 
tablished in 1942, has now grown to 
number more than one hundred 
paintings by leading Canadian and 
Western Ontario artists. The pic- 
tures have been chosen as particular- 
ly suitable for “living with” in the 
home. Care is taken with the fram- 
ing, for from this borrowers may 
also learn a lesson. 

The rental fees for borrowing 
these pictures have been set as low 
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as possible—l per cent per month 
of the picture’s value, with a maxi- 
mum of $1.50 per month—for the 
chief intention of the picture library 
is to introduce paintings by Cana- 
dian artists directly into Canadian 
homes. This service has been ex- 
popular, especially with 
younger people setting up in new 


tremely 


homes. It enables them to possess, 
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A new Exhibition arrives at the London Gallery 
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even for a month or two at a time, 
a good Canadian painting, and to 
develop their taste and appreciation 
for good paintings before their re- 
sources permit them to think of 
buying one. Eventually, it encour- 
ages the sale of Canadian art, for 
twenty-five pictures have been sold 
directly from the collection since the 
Library’s inception. 
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Calling All Citizens 


A FEW CHANGES IN 1947 


Citizens’ Forum begins its fifth season this month. It will be a series 
somewhat different in make-up from last year’s, but its primary objective 
of bringing Canadians of all walks of life together to discuss democratically 
problems of national and international importance, will remain unchanged. 
The programme will be heard in the coming year on Wednesday instead 
of Tuesday evenings. The change of day will make possible an extension 
of the broadcast time from thirty to forty-five minutes, and will allow for a 
much fuller discussion of the various topics. The new Wednesday broadcast 
times across Canada are as follows: 


Maritimes vuseseeee915 to 10.00 p.m. A.S.T. 
Ontario and Quebec sceasaclion ....8.15 to 9.00 p.m. E.S.T. 
Manitoba ecteiie 7.15 to 8.00 p.m. C.S.T. 
Saskatchewan and Alberta............ 9.00 to 9.45 p.m. M.S.T. 
British Columbia sees 8.00 to 8.45 p.m. P.S.T. 


Audience Question Period 


The most important innovation this year will be public meeting broad- 
casts with audience participation. This will take the form of a fifteen minute 
concluding question period during which members of thé audience will be 
invited to direct questions to speakers on the panel. It goes without saying 


that this will make for a very lively and interesting programme. Not all 


Forums will be produced in this way, but the plan as it now stands calls 
for the staging of these live audience broadcasts in a number of major 


Canadian cities. 


Another important variation is this: one broadcast in four will be 


i Aaa wi i 
devoted to a discussion of topics of current news interest. This will be 
| ss ry r Trou bd °9 sama . — , a oer ate 
known as the “IN THE News” series and should prove very stimulating. 
An attempt has been made in the past to base Citizens’ Forum on a series 
ot connected and coherent, nx¢ COpics. OweverT, many nave teit that the 
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programmes lacked vitality or at least topicality on this account. The result 
is a compromise. We have as a basis our fixed series but we have left 
certain periods free for treatment of up-to-the-minute news. 
The topics themselves can be grouped under the broad headings 
CoMMUNITY, NATIONAL, and INTERNATIONAL. There was some discussion 
at the Annual Conference of the Canadian Association for Adult Edu- 
cation on the importance of basing some of the broadcasts on problems of 
community interest. The argument has some merit, although it was pointed 
out that Citizens’ Forum is concerned with problems of national and 
international importance; that as Canada’s only national forum it must 
direct its attention primarily in this direction. Consequently as a com- 
promise solution certain topics of community interest, which also have 
national implications, were selected for presentation. In this group we find: 
PsycHOLoGy VERSUS THE Hair BrusH—How should we bring up our children? 
Do Joss AND FAmiLies M1ix?—Should married women work? 
Wuat’s WRONG WITH THE TEACHING PROFESSION ?—Canada’s teacher problem. 
WHat Morar STANDARDS IN A CHANGING WorLD? 

The topics of national interest are scheduled: 


Is Our ImmicRATION Poticy SATISFACTORY? 

Boom or Bust—Can we avoid a depression in Canada? 

Is NATIONAL PLANNING A THREAT TO DEMOCRAGy? 

Wuat Kinp oF LAsour LEGISLATION Do WE NEED? 

SHOULD WE Have Fair EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES IN CANADA? 
In the international field the following very vital subjects will be discussed : 

Wuat CAN THE AVERAGE MAN Do To PREVENT ANOTHER WAR? 

ARE THE UNITED Nations GETTING ANYWHERE? 

OnE Word or Two? 

How 1s CANADIAN EXTERNAL Poticy Mabe? 

Wuere Do WE STAND on Atomic CONTROL? 

Is CANADA BECOMING AN AMERICAN SATELLITE? 

And finally, five broadcasts will be left open for ad hoc topics. This 
is the “IN THE NEws” series mentioned earlier. 

There is little doubt that Citizens’ Forum will be vitalized by these 
changes. Aspects of the programme which are basic for successful group 
participation have been preserved, but at the same time modifications in 
technique and approach have been introduced which should have the effect 
of further stimulating group activity and interest. These changes should 
result, too, in an expansion of the already considerable audience of individ- 
ual and family listeners. Very urgent questions, both national and inter- 
national, demand the widest possible attention. This attention, this broad 
audience, must be secured. We feel that the programme drawn up for this 
year is a first step toward that goal. 


DoucLas CLARK, 


National Secretary. 
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To Farm Forums 








Dear Farm Folks: 

The old familiar adage, “Go West, young man, go West,” became a 
pleasant reality in the months of July and August this year. Mrs. Galway 
and I had our first glimpse of western prairie land and British Columbia 
mountain valley country. We were prepared for what we saw, and yet 
there was a vastness and a difference that just can’t be gleaned from | 
printed pages or from the tales of western visitors. 

Motoring from Toronto to Winnipeg via Michigan takes one through 
some of the most thickly populated sections of central North America. 
The great cities of Flint, Madison, St. Paul and Minneapolis were teeming 
rivers of humanity and automobiles. Rushing, rushing—what a pleasant 
relief it was when we entered the Red River Valley and had our first look 
at a 150 acre wheat field,—level, brown, fertile soil producing excellent 
crops of various kinds: wheat, oats, barley, flax, soybeans, sunflowers and 
| many others. Speaking of sunflowers, I mustn’t forget to mention our visit 
to Altona, Man. The name is misleading; it should be Co-optown because 
that’s the impression you receive after being conducted through a score of 
these self-help enterprises. Deid Riemer, of the Federation of Southern 
| Manitoba Co-operatives, spent a couple of hours of his precious holiday 
A time showing us around the town and through the Co-op Sunflower Plant. 
If anyone has lost his belief in the advantage of unified effort and the 
ability of farm people to make use of this medium, he should visit the 
Sunflower Plant. Oil from the seed and fuel from the hull; it’s like they 
say about the packing plants—they use all the pig but the squeal. It’s a 
project that brings returns to the farmers producing seed and the towns- 
people who work in the plant. 

Winnipeg was our next stop and our contact man was Jim McLean, 
Secretary of the Manitoba Federation of Agriculture and Co-operation. 
Jim is also Provincial Forum Secretary, so I don’t have to mention that 
he is a very busy man. My visit to the West was mainly for the purpose of 
meeting the people and partly to plan with the Provincial Secretaries a 
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programme of Forum organization this Fall that would result in many new 
registrations. I spent more than a day with Jim outlining on paper every 
possible approach that might be made by a fieldman this Fall. Incidentally, 
a grant of $1,000 has been earmarked for field work. There will be a man 
in the field for at least two months and a half this Fall. Before leaving 
Manitoba, we dropped in on Rev. Burgess at Oak Lake. He is a United 
Church minister, who finds that through the medium of radio listening 
and discussion groups, members of his congregation become better 
informed and have a new conception of the advantages of working 
together. 

Regina, Saskatchewan, was our next main stop. It’s an attractive city 
holding firm its grasp on the bald prairie. The great wheat pool maintains 
its head office here amidst a block of co-op retail outlets. We visited the 
Co-op Union office and the Adult Education Service. One of our most 
interesting experiences in this city was the opportunity of sitting in on 
the Agricultural Representative Reporting programme. Each day at noon 
Bill Harding reports to the farm people of Saskatchewan the latest 
developments in production problems and news of social significance in 
rural areas. 

We were not long on our way to Saskatoon before our attention was 
drawn to dried-out fields with scarcely anything growing on them, It 
wasn’t hard to understand then why a special feed programme is necessary 
in Saskatchewan this year. Water is essential in producing crops and 
when the temperature goes over the hundred mark several days at a time, 
well, more than crops require a lot of water. The west has the soil, and 
with the proper amount of rainfall production seems almost limitless. 

The Provincial Forum Secretary in Saskatchewan, Dave Robinson, 
resides in Saskatoon and works through the Extension Department of the 
University. Dave has made plans for increased Forum activity in the 
Province this Fall. He is suggesting that a Farm Forum committee be 
established and through it place more responsibility on Forum people 
themselves. This development is patterned after similar developments in 
other provinces. 

Our first introduction to Alberta was a stop-over at Lloydminister. 
It’s fast becoming an oil town. From Edmonton to Calgary we followed 
a well paved road. After travelling well over a thousand miles on gravel, 
it was surely a welcome sight. Crops seemed very good through this area. 
Mixed farming was much more in evidence. 

Jim McFall holds two positions in Alberta. He is Secretary of the 
Federation of Agriculture and Farm Forum Secretary as well. He was 
not too busy, however, to spend considerable time with me laying the 


(Continued on page 49) 
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> A word on current film 
use and production trends. 


Film Trends 


By J. D. Ralph 


THE past year has seen a rapid 
growth in the use of informational 
films in the community and the pro- 
duction of filmsexpressing communi- 
ty needs. Service organizations, 
adult education groups, parent- 
teacher associations, schools, and 
governmental agencies of all kinds 
are finding films increasingly useful 
for their community programmes. 
The demand for films and the 
rising flow of good documentaries 
from production units in Canada, 
Great Britain, the United States 
and other countries has resulted in 
an increase in the number of film 
libraries and closer integration of 
their services with community ac- 
tivities. There are now more than 
one hundred community film depots 
in Canada and a greater part are 
being housed in Public Libraries. 
This development is reinforced by 
the fact that Public Libraries are 
now becoming focal points for adult 
education activities in many com- 
munities. In many cases, pro- 
directors 
are drawing upon Public Libraries 


vincial adult education 
for essential material for their pro- 
grammes. Since documentary films 
deal with themes directly related to 
community activities, they are be- 
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coming more and more an active 
part of library services. 

The trend in production is to- 
ward the making of films on public 
affairs, international planning, the 
work of organizations like UNO, 
UNESCO and UNRRA, toward 
documentaries describing health, 
welfare, and housing, social, cultur- 
al and educational services, as well 
as films interpreting the importance 
to the average man of new techno- 
logical and industrial processes. 
Scientific and medical films with 
broader treatment relating new 
techniques to everyday experience 
are arousing widespread interest. 
A Scientific Film Association has 
recently been formed in Canada to 
take advantage of the volume of 
good scientific films available. 

There has also been a tendency 
toward the decentralization of film 
production in Canada. 
Governments have shown special 
interest in the production of films 
for specific provincial purposes. 
Saskatchewan and Nova Scotia 
have set up film production facilities 
and the majority of the provinces 
have appointed Directors of Visual 
Education to posts in the Depart- 
ments of Education. 


Provincial 


Provincial 
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Born in New Zealand and educated 
in Scotland and Canada, Mr. Ralph 
has been in Canada for twenty years. 
He has worked as writer, producer, 
and actor in radio. For the past four 
years he has been with the National 
Film Board as Director of Distri- 
bution for the Board's films in Canada 
and abroad. 











producers are viewing their task as 
one demanding more than the pro- 
duction of tourist films and are 
turning to the making of films on 
activities of direct concern to the 
people of the province dealing with 
such themes as health, education 
The 
trend toward films of broader sig- 
nificance is also extending to the 
documentaries being produced by 
industrial companies. Industrial 
firms have shown a growing ap- 


and co-operative services. 


preciation of the necessity for ex- 
pressing the relationship between 
their products and the needs of the 
community resulting in films on 
such subjects as how mosquitoes 
can be controlled by co-operative 
effort and how the application of 
science can raise living standards 
on the farm. 

In National Film Board, the de- 
velopment has been toward the 
production of 
themes of Canadian participation 
in international 


documentaries on 


in affairs, national 
achievement, and public services. 
The Board has produced films deal- 
ing with world trade, music, indus- 
try and science, as well as films 
describing improvements in rural 
electrification, health, child welfare 


and civic services. The Board is 
also taking an increasing interest 
in the production for schools. 
Under a joint project sponsored by 
the Canadian Education Associ- 
ation and the Board, the Board has 
issued the first in a Junior Com- 
munity series of films for primary 
grades. Each film will be accompa- 
nied by a filmstrip, wallsheet, dis- 
cussion guide and teacher’s manual, 
making a complete teaching unit. 

The wealth of good documenta- 
ries now available in Canada gives 
Public Libraries who are distribut- 
ing them a valuable opportunity to 
see that these films reach the people 
they can serve. 








(Continued from page 11) 
What of the Future? 

Any summary cannot help but 
note a number of plus’s. The sense 
of movement is still strong. Here 
were a goodly number of people 
representing organizations found in 
every community. Most, if not all, 
had a well-grounded concept of their 
goal even though they did not state 
it precisely. They did define some 
important immediate objectives—a 
plan for obtaining better programme 
material, attention to critical social 
problems, the development and 
of high standards of 
workmanship and the improved 
training of personnel. They soberly 
faced the difficulties 
ahead. Above all, it was apparent 
that they knew they must go their 
way together, having faced the cost 
involved. 


recognition 


and problems 
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LOOK, LISTEN AND LEARN 


Wuie the quantity and quality of films 
useful in adult education has been 
steadily improving, until recently there 
has been no corresponding flow of the 
kind of supplementary material which 
will help the group leader use the film 
and other audio-visual materials in- 
telligently. During the past few months 
a number of publications have arrived 
which change this picture a good deal. 
First came Edgar Dale’s new book, the 
most complete manual on the theory 
and practice of using audio-visual com- 
munications yet to appear; then, two 
studies of how films were used in the 
American armed forces; the publication 
of results in recent experimental work 
by the Institute of Adult Education, 
and the formation of the “Film Council 
of America’, whose object is to help 
local community groups solve distri- 
bution and use problems. Most recently 
has come a manual in which is treated 
the use of all audio-visual material 
specifically for adult education. Joint 
authors of this important book are Roby 
Kidd, now assistant director of the 
C.A.A.E., and Harry Strauss, executive 
head of the “Commission on Motion 
Pictures in Adult Education” in the 
United States. 

All of these developments, which are 
of special interest to program planners, 
are here reviewed. 


Look, Listen and Learn—The Use of 
Audio-Visual Aids in Adult Edu- 
cation, by L. Harry Strauss and Roby 
Kidd. Association Press, New York, 
1947, $2.75. 
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Art last here is a manual which tells how 
films, radio, wire recorders and other 
“new tools” can be used, not in the 
classroom, but for adult education. 
Based on the authors’ experience in 
program and training of staff in the use 
of these media, the resulting volume is 
thoroughly practical. 

The essential distinction between 
classroom and adult learning aids,—on 
the one hand, the use of films for 
subject-matter learning, and on the 
other, their use in stimulating interest, 
conveying information to develop ap- 
preciation, raising issues, moulding 
attitudes and changing behavior,—is 
one which has been recognized for some 
time. The excellent manuals of Hoban, 
Brunstetter, and Dale are performing 
service on the subject of classroom 
techniques. Look, Listen and Learn now 
performs a much-needed similar service 
for adult leaders. 

The manual begins with a description 
of the various “tools”, their care and 
the best methods of use. The authors 
stress that audio-visual aids can never 
be considered an end in themselves, but 
must be used to achieve educational 
goals. Neither should they be set up as a 
separate department. While centralized 
administration, storage, and booking 
contribute to more efficient use, there is 
no more justification for a separate de- 
partment of visual aids than there is 
for a “blackboard department”. 

Some of the most effective chapters 
deal with the use of these aids in specific 
program areas, such as camping, forums 
and public affairs, religious education, 
social work and physical education. 
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Considerable space is given to describing 
their role in building better public re- 
lations for an organization. The final 
chapter, “So You Want to Make a 
Picture” gives some tips for production 
of filmstrips, films and displays. 

The appendices provide useful refer- 
ence. A lengthy bibliography, a register 
of sources of audio-visual equipment, 
and a list of major sources of films, 
filmstrips, etc., are all set down in con- 
siderable detail. 

This is the kind of book which should 
receive the attention of every program 
planning committee early in its fall 
work. 


Audio-Visual Methods in Teaching—by 
Edgar Dale, Dryden Press, New 
York, 1946, $4.00. 

Proressor Date begins his book with a 

rather thorough discussion of the re- 

lation of audio-visual materials to the 
teaching-learning process, giving par- 
ticular attention to the concept of 

“experience”. This is followed by a 

detailed discussion, amply documented 

and illustrated, of each of the audio- 
visual devices. The sections dealing 
with the selection and use of these ma- 
terials are both lucid and practical. 
While the bulk of his material is 
aimed at the classroom, and his ex- 
amples deal with the education of 
children, the section on “the what of 
audio-visual materials” will be of value 
to anyone using films. Moreover, ad- 
ditional chapters on “‘administration’’, 

“utilization” and “evaluation” are all 

of direct relevance to adult work. Dale 

is up-to-date with the latest develop- 

ments, and his ideas, formulated over a 

number of years of experiment and field 

work, are exceedingly practical. 


Movies That Teach—Charles F. Hoban, 
Jr., Dryden Press, New York, 1946, 
$2.00. 


For a good many years now, Hoban’s 
two books, Visualizing the Curriculum 
and Focus on Learning have been basic 
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texts in any school system where films 
were used. The author has done a good 
deal in the last decade to raise film use 
standards in many centers. With sucha 
background, Mr. Hoban was engaged as 
special adviser in the army film program 
where he made closer acquaintance with 
films used for adults. His army ex- 
perience has done much to broaden his 
ideas and re-direct his thinking. This 
can best be understood from the follow- 
ing quotation out of his own preface: 
“Long before the war, schools and 
colleges used films as aids in academic 
instruction, but progress was slow in 
making or using motion pictures in 
organized education so as to provide 
broad social orientation, to disseminate 
important information on social, scien- 
tific and cultural developments, or to 
influence the moral conduct of both 
individuals and groups.... Films re- 
mained bookish, and educational think- 
ing confined them to a bookish mould. 
Now as never before, educators and the 
public alike seem to be convinced that 
education must shed its bookish quality, 
and that it must deal vigorously and 
effectively with social issues and moral 
conduct”. He thus states an objective 
which adult educators have long con- 
sidered important. 

Movies That Teach is the report of a 
man who has grown up in the school 
tradition, has discovered that films ca 
be more effective when freed from the 
cram-for-examination net, and who is 
applying what he has learned. He talks 
absorbingly of research studies, ap- 
proaches to new film production, new 
teaching techniques, and the problem 
of distribution. 


Audio-Visual Aids in the Armed Services 
—by J. R. Miles and C. R. Spain, 
American Council of Education, 
Washington, 1947. $1.25. 

Even before V-J Day there was a good 

deal of loose talk of an impending 

change in our entire educational system 
resulting from the revolutionary new 
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methods tried out in the armed services. 
So far, precious little of what may have 
been learned from training programs 
during the war has found its way to the 
classroom. But two years ago the A- 
merican Council on Education set up 
“The Commission on Implications of 
Armed Services Educational Programs’”’. 
The present volume is one of the first 
reports of this commission. 

The book describes very clearly the 
setting in which audio-visual materials 
were used during the war as a guide to 
the understanding of their value. The 
type of training aids used are described 
in detail. Surveys of use and effective- 
ness are also outlined, but not in a way 
that gives much additional information. 
The authors conclude with a chapter in 
which they spell out implications for 
civilian education. 

The results, at least stated as generali- 
zations, are not startling. The authors 
believe that the case for the effective- 
ness of these media is proved for all 
time. They believe that utilization 
practices must be improved a great deal 
yet and that immediate research to 
determine best practices is necessary. 
They note that distribution is still 
rather chaotic and that good results are 
thereby hampered. The value of the 
book is that these facts, known or 
surmised by workers in the field, are 
carefully and fully documented. 


Film Forum Review—Institute of Adult 
Education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 525 West 120th St., 
New York 27, $2.00 a year. 

Two issues of this journal are now 

available to program planners. De- 

signed to give leaders of adult groups a 

clear understanding of the films availa- 

ble for adult discussion, Film Forum 

Review presents clear summaries of the 

most useful films in each subject area. 

The spring issue hinged on _ inter- 

national relations; over 200 films were 

screened in the film laboratory, and 
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70 of these are described in the issue. 


Careful annotations and evaluative 
comment are provided, with the films 
classified as Acceptable, Recommended, 
or Highly Recommended, and the reasons 
noted. The Summer Issue brings 
selections of films in the fields of 
Child Care, Education, Recreation and 
Delinquency. 

This research has been undertaken 
by the Institute of Adult Education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
The findings should be useful in Canada 
both because several Canadians are on 
the reviewing committee, and because 
all films from every source have been 
screened. 


RACE PREJUDICE 


“Whoever You Are’—16 millimetre. 
20 minutes. Black and _ white. 
Sound. Produced by Award Films. 

Tuis is a film on action for unity. It 

tells the story of a group of citizens and 

how they organized to combat group 
prejudice and hostility in their own 
neighborhood. Its setting is New York 

City’s West Side. It concerns Irish 

Catholics, Jews, Negroes, Porto Ricans, 

and White Protestants.... A boy is 

beaten up in the Park. This sort of 
thing becomes a daily occurrence, an es- 
tablished pattern. Judge, police, school 
officials, priest, parents, businessmen— 
everyone becomes concerned, some 
genuinely alarmed.... And then one 
is taken to a large map and a quick 
survey is made of major disturbances 
in California, Texas, Illinois, Michigan, 
and New York. All is thrown against 
the sombre and sobering backdrop of 

Hitler’s diabolical strategy of ruthless 

hate.... Presently one is back in New 

York’s West Side, meeting community 

leaders by name, seeing them in their 

planning sessions, and watching them 
raise funds for a Community Centre. 

Then one greets the new full-time recre- 

ation director, observes the transition 

of a neighborhood gang into an organ- 
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ized club, sits in on a parents’ party, 
enjoys an orchestra made up of parents 
and children, listens in on a community 


singsong.... The story is told with 
simplicity and strength. 


Cuares E. HEenpry. 


A JUNIOR COMMUNITY FILM 


The Policeman—16 mm. Black and 
White. 10 minutes. Produced in 1946 
by the National Film Board. 


SociAL attitudes of children so often 
have their roots in the home, that this 
film, although made for schools, might 
well be seen by parents’ groups. It 
should make parents realize how much 
they themselves may be responsible 
inadvertently for negative attitudes to- 
ward such community workers as the 
policeman. 

The Policeman is the story of how a 
small boy, lost in the city and afraid to 
approach a policeman, comes to dis- 
cover, not only the friendliness of the 
big man in the blue uniform, but also 
the many kinds of service he performs 
for the community. The principle is 
clearly brought out that officials are not 
imposed upon a community but are 
employed by the people themselves to 
protect and serve their welfare. 


Teachers and leaders of children’s 
groups will appreciate this film for its 
clarity and lightness of touch and for 
its value in citizenship training. They 
will be glad to know that it is the first 
of a series of Junior Community films 
being produced by the Educational 
Unit of the National Film Board in 
co-operation with the Canadian Edu- 
cational Association. Also available on 
the same subject are a film strip, a 
wall chart and a teaching guide which, 
together with the film, make up a visual 
teaching unit. 


D. M. R. 





REHABILITATION 


New Faces Come Back. 16mm. Black 
and White. 28 minutes. Produced 
in 1946 by the R.C.A.F. Film Unit 
and the National Film Board. 


Tus film shows the part that plastic 
surgery plays in helping ex-servicemen 
back into a normal life. It is a first- 
class film: the production quality is 
outstanding and the treatment of a 
difficult subject is sensitive without 
sacrificing realism or forcefulness. 

Jim, an R.C.A.F. flight engineer, has 
been severely burned in a plane crash. 
He is one of many such cases. The 
story of plastic surgery is traced in 
Jim’s experiences from the time he is 
hurt until he leaves the hospital at 
East Grinstead in England to adjust 
himself once more to the world. The 
commentary and the camera are skilful- 
ly used to point up the blessing which 
plastic surgery is to men like Jim. At 
the same time, both commentary and 
camera heighten the drama in each 
stage of Jim’s life at the hospital. 

The great part of mental health in 
the cure of such cases as these is also 
skilfully handled. One ordinarily takes 
his face and hands and skin texture so 
much for granted that the loss of this 
self-confidence is shattering and terri- 
fying. Patience and understanding— 
above all, good cheer—are needed by 
those who are associated with helping 
the men in their social readjustment. 
These are all given at the hospital, but 
everyone is not so considerate. A 
thoughtless remark, as one incident 
shows, is cruelty to a man made over- 
sensitive by his wounds and cari set 
his cure back weeks or even months. 

The responsibility of the public to 
plastic surgery cases is the closing 
message of the film—it is a responsi- 
bility of kindness, understanding, and 
intelligence. 

SELMA SIEWERT 


(Both these films are available through local film libraries or the National Film Society, 
172 Wellington Street, Ottawa.) 
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ADULT EDUCATION 


Report of the Manitoba Royal Commission 
on Adult Education, printed by R. M. 
Fisher, Acting King’s Printer for the 
province of Manitoba. 1947. 170 
pages. 

By recommending the establishment of 
a Royal Commission “to investigate the 
work now being carried on in the whole 
field of adult education in Manitoba,” 
the Minister of Education of the Pro- 
vincial Government took official cogni- 
zance of the existence in Manitoba of a 
state of affairs in the world of adult 
education which can hardly be said to 
be peculiar to that Province. In most 
countries in which adult education has 
been developed to any degree, active 
workers in that field are aware that 
since, as the report now under review 
states, ‘the vital work of adult education 
must be done by voluntary organisa- 
tions,”’ there is a danger of “overlapping 
and even conflict, and there may be 
some portions of the field inadequately 
covered or not covered at all.” 

The Manitoba Royal Commission on 
Adult Education, under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. A. W. Trueman, President 
of the University of Manitoba, was 
charged, among other duties, 

To make a survey of the adult education 
needs of at least:— 

(1) One wholly rural community 

(2) One rural community with a larger 
town in tt 
(3) One urban community 

4) One suburban community 

To obtain from each of the existing 

organisations carrying on adult education 


in Manitoba a written statement showing, 








among other information, its conception of 
adult education and including a critical 
appratsal of the value of its work. 


In passing, itisinteresting to speculate 
on the degree of objectivity attained in 
these appraisals. 

After concluding its investigations, 
the Commission was instructed ‘‘to 
make recommendations to the Provincial 
Government :— 


(1) Outlining a comprehensive plan for 
adult education that would meet the needs of 
Manitoba today; 

(2) Concerning the extent to which the 
Federal Government, and the Provincial 
Government, or either of them, should engage 
in adult education, and indicating where, in 
a democracy like Canada, the line between 
adult education and government or state 
propaganda should properly be drawn; 

(3) Concerning the features of adult edu- 
cation carried on in the Prairie West of 
Canada and in the most comparable mid- 
west states of America, which the Commission 
considers might be adapted to Manitoba; and 

4) As to the manner in which adult 
education work in Manitoba may best be 
correlated with the work of rehabilitation of 
the Department of Veterans’ Affairs of 
Canada.”’ 


In accordance with its directive, the 
Commission invited approximately 
seventy-five organisations in Manitoba 
to submit written statements, some 
fifty of which accepted. The Commis- 
sion also held public hearings at six 
points within Manitoba, at which fifty- 
six agencies were heard. 

As might be expected, more than a 
dozen different functions were ascribed 
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to adult education by different agencies, 
but the Commission reports that it noted 
“an insistence that any programme of 
adult education should promote con- 
structive community relationships and 
increase the general sense of social 
responsibility.” 

It is not possible here to discuss in 
detail the information which the Com- 
mission obtained regarding the organisa- 
tion of adult education outside 
Manitoba, but attention must be drawn 
to the chapter reporting the analysis of 
community surveys carried out within 
Manitoba under the guidance of a com- 
mittee of the University of Manitoba. 
This chapter is full of meat for the adult 


educationist whose work lies in the 
prairie provinces of Canada. 
In introducing their report, the 


members of the Commission state, “we 
have tried to devise machinery by which 
the government’s: support of agencies 
concerned with adult education will not 
imply government control of those 
agencies.”” The Commission goes on to 
wide divergence of interests 
displayed among such agencies, and to 
express the hope that those concerned 
with adult education will encourage in 
every way the development of organisa- 
tions which will represent effectively 
those interests which have not, as yet, 
developed to such a degree that the 
appropriate agency has emerged. 

The notes that the 
Manitoba Government has not partici- 
pated to the full in Dominion-Provincial 
projects of an educational nature, and 


note the 


Commission 


suggests that the role of the provincial 
government in adult education is three- 
fold. 


a) It must take responsibility for securing 
the greatest and most effective use of federal 
resources that are available. 

It must secure maximum efficiency in 
the educational aspects of the work of each 


provincial government department concerned. 


c) It must accept, as one of its functions, 


he prot 


provision of support for adult education, 
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Books on Your 
World Today 


these authoritative 
books for debates, essays, 


Use 


speeches, editorials and 
study groups. 


THE CANADIAN PRISON 
The Story of a Tragedy 


By John Kidman. ‘‘Presents the 
work of a zealot telling of the 
failures, minor triumphs and 
meagre gains of Canada’s penal 
reformers since Confederation. 
Steadily, but never wearily, Mr. 


Kidman ...has used his intimate 
association with prison welfare 
workers to record § miserable 


evasions, lack of public response 
and cold aloofness.’”’—The Can- 
adian Press. $1.50. 


RIGHTS AND LIBERTIES 


IN OUR TIME 
Edited by Martyn  Estall. 
Addresses given at the Fifteenth 
Annual Conference of the Canadi- 
an Institute on Public Affairs (The 
Couchiching Conference), August 
1946, with a Foreword by Malcolm 
W. Wallace. $1.25. 


THIS IS THE PEACE 
Edited by Violet Anderson. 
Addresses given at the Couchiching 
Conference in 1945. ‘‘The time 
has when every intelligent 
man and woman must be a student 
of world affairs as a condition of 
contributing to the well-being of 
our own country.’’—From the 
Foreword, by Malcolm W. Wallace 
$1.25 


THE RYERSON PRESS 
TORONTO 
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without interfering in any way with the 
educational policies of voluntary agencies. 


The Commission regards the Uni- 
versity as ‘‘an educational institution of 
major importance for adult education.’ 
It draws attention to what it calls “the 
danger of University domination” in 
this field, and suggests that one con- 
tribution the University might make 
to the development of adult education 
might be the placing of “greater 
emphasis in the undergraduate classes 
(particularly of the professional schools) 
on the responsibility of University 
graduates for taking part in the educa- 
tional activities of the community.” 
This suggestion will interest those who 
feel that the pressure of academic work 
imposed upon undergraduates in certain 
Universities during this post-war period 
is now such that there is some danger 
of a man’s studies interfering with his 
education. 

After a further emphatic reference to 
the necessity of affording all possible 
support to voluntary agencies, the 
Commission recommends that the Pro- 
vincial Government of Manitoba should 
take the initiative in calling a conference 
of all interested agencies with a view to 
the setting up of a constitution and 
machinery for the continuous sustained 
discussion of the problems of adult 
education in that province. 

In the light of its interpretation of the 
roles of government, university, and 
voluntary agencies in adult education, 
the Commission states that two types 
of administrative organisation are re- 
quired. 

The first should be an inter-depart- 
mental committee of five to include the 
Deputy Ministers, (or their representa- 
tives), of the Provincial Departments of 
Agriculture, Education, and Health and 
Public Welfare; the Director of the 
Manitoba Adult Education Council 
which it is proposed to create; and an 
appropriate University official. This 
committee would serve in an advisory 
capacity, and its major functions would 


be to assist in making the most effective 
use of federal assistance, in establishing 
more effective co-ordination of provincial 
government educational programmes, in 
avoiding duplication and waste, and in 
co-operating with voluntary agencies. 

The second organisation should be 
known as the Manitoba Adult Education 
Council, and should consist of one repre- 
sentative of each agency in the province 
active in adult education. This council 
should elect a Board of twelve members, 
who would meet four to six times a year, 
and who would be reimbursed for the 
expenses incurred in attending meet- 
ings—an important practical point which 
is likely to affect the calibre of the 
members of the Council who accept the 
responsibilities of membership on the 
Board. 


The Board is to be responsible for 
securing the services of a full-time 
Director, and the Commission recognises 
the importance of this officer’s work and 
the necessary quality of his experience, 
academic and administrative, by sug- 
gesting that a minimum salary of $5,000 
per annum be paid to him. The 
Director, among other duties, is to be 
responsible for the establishment of 
regional offices at at least three points 
within the province, a point to which the 
Commission attaches great importance. 

The finances required to sustain such 
an organisation are to come from two 
sources. First, it is suggested that the 
Provincial Government might make a 
definite grant of $15,000 in the first year 
of the operation of the Council, which 
sum might be increased to $25,000 in 
the second year, and further increased 
as the programme expands up to $50,000 
or $60,000. These sums are to be 
supplemented by the payment of 
membership fees to the Council from its 
member agencies, and by the payment of 
such additional sums as the agencies 
might feel able to contribute, on the 
understanding that such contributions 
did not involve control or direction of 
the policies and activities of the Council. 
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At the present time it is possible that 
adult education in Canada is at the 
beginning of a period of marked develop- 
ment. Those who have so far borne the 
heat and the burden of the day will 
agree that a short pause for the con- 
templation of the organisational and 
financial background of such develop- 
ment is in many cases essential, and in 
no case likely to be anything other than 
beneficial. During that pause, much 
refreshment and no little food for 
thought are to be found in the pages of 
this report. 


A. S. R. TWEEDIE 
PENOLOGY 


“The Canadian Prison”, by John 
Kidman, Ryerson Press, Toronto, 115 
pages, $1.50. 

WHILE this concise little volume on 

Canadian penology was published bare 

months ago, the remark has been made 

that recent events in this field have 
rendered it already obsolete. With this 


viewpoint I am not in accord. John 
Kidman has in faithful fashion outlined 
the history of penal reform efforts and 
of prison after-care endeavours in 
Canada. He has delved into Royal 
Commission reports, long since shelved 
and unimplemented. He has, in his own 
reportorial style, told of the discouraging 
attempts made over the years to interest 
governmental authorities in progressive 
and reformative penology for this 
Dominion. His book was completed by 
the summer of 1946, at just about the 
precise time reform procedures became 
discernible in connection with this, the 
most neglected of all Canadian social 
sciences. However, nothing which has 
since transpired hasin any way detracted 
from this volume as a valued source 
reference. Future writers in this sphere 
will draw on John Kidman’s work for 
many a date, name, and anecdote. 

The author has for many years been 
Executive Secretary of the Prisoners’ 
Aid and Welfare Association of Montreal. 








UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


The UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO offers evening tutorial 
classes in a wide variety of subjects to be held in Toronto; 
correspondence courses for Ontario teachers, and cor- 
respondence courses in commercial subjects. Lecture courses 
are available in rural areas if desired. 


Copies of calendars giving complete information on these 
three broad courses will be mailed to those who apply to 
the Director, University Extension. 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 
TORONTO 5, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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He also served for a long period as 
Secretary of the Canadian Penal Associa- 
tion, and has been well known as a 
writer and speaker in the cause of penal 
reform. Penology has long been his 
absorbing interest and has taken him 
to various parts of the globe, including 
Germany, where he attended the Inter- 
national Prison Congress in 1935 and 
afterwards made caustic comments on 
the Nazi penal methods. His book is 
very objective coming from one who 
himself has done much to further penal 
reform over three decades, and who has 
suffered not inconsiderable personal 
discourtesy and abuse in the process. 
He is patient, too, much more so than 
most reformers—and, as he says in his 
book—“‘ten, fifteen or twenty years do 
not count in a national trend.”’ 

On page 91 of ‘The Canadian Prison”, 
Mr. Kidman expounds what might well 
doctrine for everyone 
interested in Canada acquiring a truly 
enlightened penal policy. He says: 


“Tt is the duty of the Prison Welfare or 
John Howard agency to make the community 
understand and to be ashamed of the con- 
ditions that exist today, when seventeen year 
old youths are being sent to penitentiary and 
jail, instead of to a suitable institution, to be 
shocked at the sight of these youths in the 


be essential 


criminal courts without a friend to assist 


them on the technicalities of criminal law 





procedure. These agencies have failed 
largely because they do not attract the 
moneyed man or woman who can help pay 
for printed material or to meet certain 
incidentals that cannot be charged up as 
expenses. There will be no change in these 
conditions until the community can tell the 
governments of Province and of Ottawa that 
they want to get at the facts... . 1 Money paid 
for penitentiaries and jails today is a poor 
investment for the community.” 


Mr. Kidman would now be able to 
write a more reassuring footnote to his 
book, in view of the highly promising 
developments of the past year. These 
are the appointment and performance 
of General Ralph B. Gibson, K.C., as 
Commissioner of Penitentiaries; the ap- 
pointment of Joseph McCulley, (since 
1928 the progressive Headmaster of 
Pickering College) as Deputy Commis- 
sioner, along with a skilled psychiatrist, 
Dr. L. P. Gendreau; the selection of 
Selwyn Rocksborough Smith, with ten 
years Borstal experience, to head the 
institution for youthful offenders in 
British Columbia; the designation of 
Hugh G. Christie, a trained social 
worker, as Director of Corrections for 
Saskatchewan; the extensive reforms 
executed by Albert Virgin, Director of 
Reform Institutions, in Ontario; the 
recognition of Penology as a Science in 

(Continued on page 49) 
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COMMUNITY INTERRELATIONS 


Action for Unity, by Goodwin Watson, 
“Jewish Affairs” Vol. 1, No. 5, April 
1946. Published by the American Jewish 
Congress, 23 pages, 10c. 

Tuts issue of Jewish Affairs presents 
briefly the results of a nationwide survey 
made by the Commission on Community 
Interrelations of the American Jewish 
the contributions 
made by various agencies, public and 
private, in the field of inter-racial, inter- 
religious and inter-cultural co-operation. 


Congress to assess 


The survey should be of great value to 
all those who are anxious to increase the 
effectiveness of work going on in this 
and should be instrumental 
in co-ordinating the work of numerous 
well-meaning groups into a solid program 
for constructive action. 

The author finds that the methods 
used fall into seven categories: Exhorta- 
tion, Education, Participation, Revelation, 
Negotiation, Contention, and Prevention. 
As indicated by his title, Dr. Watson 
evaluates the techniques in terms of 
their instruments for 
He points up the con- 
tribution which each can make, and the 
inherent in the various ap- 
proaches; he also indicates those areas 
in which thorough social research must 
be undertaken before any program for 
community cooperation can be fully 
While each method has its 
value, those of Education, Participation, 
Revelation and Prevention appear to offer 
the most for constructive action. 

The intelligent citizen who is confused 
by the variety of techniques used and 
sincerely wishes to ally himself with an 


vital area, 


effectiveness as 
positive action. 


dangers 


realized. 


effective group will find this pamphlet 


an excellent guide. It should in turn 
enable him to make a more valuable 
ntribution to the group which he 
elects to support actively. 

Educators and social scientists should 
study the complete survey, published in 
book form under the same title by 
Harper and Brothers. 

Here Dr. Watson stresses the need for 
continual research in the field of com- 
munity interrelations, and points out 
the necessity for the scientist and the 
educator to work closely together at all 
times. 

Dr. Watson is to be commended for 
his straightforward thorough approach 
to this problem and for his emphasis on 
constructive action in the grass roots of 
the community. It is to be hoped that 
this study is a forerunner of many 
others and that it will inspire work of a 
similar nature in other fields of social 
action. 

NANCY FRASER 


Both pamphlet and book are available 
through the Canadian Association for Adult 
Education, 340 Jarvis Street, Toronto. 


MENTAL HEALTH 


Toward Mental Health, by George 
Thorman. Published by the Public 
Affairs Committee. Public Affairs 
Pamphlet No. 120. 1946. 32 pp. 
15 cents. 

Tuis is a simply written, brief but in- 

formative outline of the most common 

nervous and mental diseases,—‘‘pre- 
pared in co-operation with the National 

Mental Health Foundation and 


has 





been carefully checked by a number of 
the country’s leading psychiatrists.” 
Psychiatric terms are here described 
for the layman with case histories to 
illustrate. Suggestions are indicated as 
to measures which can be taken to pre- 
vent the increasing number of mentally 
and emotionally maladjusted people of 
today. Although the discussion and 
guide is in reference to the situation in 
the United States, it is also applicable 
to Canada. An excellent outline study 
for discussion groups, which includes a 
bibliography for further reading. 


A. P. G. 


GUIDE FOR PARENTS 


Money Management, Children’s 
Spending, by Martha Bennett King. 
Published by the Household Finance 
Corporation, 80 Richmond St. W., 
Toronto, Ont. 1946. 40 pp. 

Wuart should parents do about al- 

lowances to children? When to start? 

How often? And what about low income 


families in relation to children’s spend- 
ing? These and other questions are dis- 
cussed in a concise and practical way 
for those who are concerned. 

Parents are urged to sort out their 
own attitudes about money before they 
can guide their children. Careful 
planning is stressed with helpful illus- 
trations in the form of charts, lists, 
tables, and amusing drawings. Here are 
some of this pamphlet’s cogent points: 
money should not be used as a bribe, 
as a weapon in discipline; a child should 
not be made to “earn” an allowance; 
there is no virtue in saving money for 
its own sake (e.g. penny banks); when 
an allowance is misused, get at causes 
rather than taking it from the child. 

With its attractive format, its reada- 
bility, its practical advice, and its 
reference list of books and articles for 
those who wish to pursue the subject, 
this discussion will be valuable to study 
groups as well as to parents. 


A. P. G. 





Here Are the ESSENTIALS of the Grade 
Thirteen Chemistry Course in Ontario: 


Grade Thirteen Chemistry Notes 











and Middle School Review 


By A. H. Loupen, B.A., B.Paed., 
and B. E. Totton, B.S.A., B.Paed. 


Price, $1.25 


Two leading Science teachers have provided a basic course, 
carefully organized to provide the minimum requirements for 
the grade. Especially designed to meet the needs of ex-Service 
personnel. Third edition. 


Obtainable from 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO PRESS 


TORONTO - - : : - - ONTARIO 
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(Continued from page 35 
uindation for a heavy campaign of Forum organizing this Fall. There 
are many field staffs operating in the Province, such as the agriculturists, 
vhom we were able to draw into this plan. Results, | am convinced, will 
rove the value of early promotional planning. 
From the flat prairie to the Rocky Mountains is a startling change. 


The world famous beauty spots, Banff and Lake Louise, draw one into the 


re 


idst of snow-capped peaks unbelievably soon. It’s a magnificent sight. 
\round the Big Bend highway two hundred miles of gravel road and 
in acre of level country anywhere. The B.C. Federation office is at 
Vernon and there we met Charlie Hayden, Secretary. The time I spent 
r. Hayden and other Federation members in the Okanagan Valley 
is extremely valuable. A further meeting was arranged in Vancouver 
where I met and talked Farm Forum with members of the Federation 
hving near the coast. It was my purpose to persuade these people of the 
necessity of Federation interest and assistance in Forum work. They asked 
hat Miss Mackay, the Provincial Secretary, and I draw up a plan for 
organizing new groups this Fall. This was prepared and will be presented 
the next B.C. Federation board meeting on September 22. With their 
port, | am confident of the results. Miss Mackay works with the Exten- 
sion Department of the University of British Columbia. 
Before leaving British Columbia, | must say a word about the irri- 
gation systems we saw in operation when driving through the Okanagan. 
Water from the hills is piped down and carefully released on the lower 


land. The soil is volcanic ash, very fertile and exceptionally good for fruit 


Qn our return trip, we took the shortest route leaving Vancouver and 


ravelling south to Everett and then straight east to Toronto. Seven thou- 
sand miles of country, some good and some not so good. Unbelievable 


listances and space that staggers the imagination. [t's a wonderful country 
ind one that still inspires people, as it did the pioneers who first ventured 
Yours sincerely, 


JosepH GALWay. 





Continued from page 16) 
he curriculum and training programme 
of the School of Social Work of the 


University of Toronto; and the forma 


A most attractive booklet of French 
Canadian songs, ‘‘A la Claire Font- 
aine,’’ is available from the Extension 
Department of Laval University, 
Quebec City, price 25¢ This will 


; / 


be fun to use with groups. The rich 


tion of Jol n Howard Societies for prison 
ifter-care work throughout Canada. 
These heartening events are a_ clear 


, ‘ 
indication that the reforming zeal of the ee 
Cann hat th : forming . heritage of French-Canadian music 
numerous 1 and W en mentionec . . , , 
, “ eae a _ ‘ — ‘ should be more widely shared through- 
nthe ( ‘ p ot been 1n vain. . 
in the Kidman book has no out Camailin 





J. A. EpMiIson 











Are You--- 


Planning a Leadership Training Course? 


Trying to Read Behind the Headlines? 


Starting a Community Centre? 


Here’s FOOD FOR THOUGHT and a Guide for Action. 
Available until January 1, 1948. at one dollar . 


Save a dollar. SUBSCRIBE NOW 





FOOD FOR THOUGHT, 
340 Jarvis Street, 
Toronto, 5 Ontario. 


Dear Editor, 


Enclosed you will find one dollar ($1.00) to cover one 
year’s subscription to FOOD FOR THOUGHT. 


Name 


Address 














